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POETRY. 


SPRING I8 COMING, 
BY G. V. MAXHAM, 


Hast thou no ray, O sun of March, 

To reach the rift on yond.r arch: 

The cold gray rock it laps and binds, 
And hardens in the northern winds? 
But welcome, heralds of the epring, 
The bluebirds in the sunbeams sing; 
A pansy down the wayside lane 

Is praying for the April rain. 

The brooks too glad to sing in tune 
The tender madrigals of June, 

From winter's irksome bondage freed, 
Rush wildly down the sloping mead, 
And now their foam flecked eddies show 
Upon the swollen mere below. 


Ere long the sturdy dandelion grown overbold 

Will make believe ‘tis May and lift its shield of gold, 

And thrifty cowslips in the alder’s spongy glades 

Betray their leafy wealth to strolling lads and maids. 

But spring is best, when happy orchards sportive 
grow 

And mimic winter in a storm of blossom snow, 

And tender is, when down the dusky wood-land way 

‘The frail anemones in fairy beauty sway. 

—Springfleld Republican, 














“JUST LIKE A WOMAN.” 


There is a great deal of rash and hasty 
generalization in the world. With all the 
immense variety of tastes and temperaments 
in each sex—gifts and qualities that entirely 
traverse and confuse the merely sexual dis- 
tinction,—how can we talk so glibly about 
«just like a woman” or “‘just like a man?” 
If a man does an act clumsily or without 
tact, women often say that it is because of 
his sex, although the very women who say 
it may perhaps never do a good deed with- 
out a blunder, and they may, all the while, 
have husbands or brothers whose tact is as 
delicate and sure as any surgeon’s lancet. 
So if a woman makes a mistake in adding 
up a column of figures, her husband may 
nerhaps exclaim ‘Just like a woman,” al- 
though he may krow in his secret soul that 
her clear good sense, in business matters, 
bas saved him from bankruptcy, before 
now, and that it is only her counsel or her 
firmness that has kept a house over their 
heads. There are wise men and there are 
alsé wise women; there are silly men and 
silly women; and the greatest error of both 
sexes is to ignore the individual qualities 
and classify conduct by sex alone. 

Take for*instance the New York Nation's 
criticisms on a late letter by Mrs. Belva A. 
Lockwood, of Washington, charging Sena- 
tor Hill with certain wrong acts. That let- 
ter may be wise or foolish, heroic or das- 
tardly,—that is not now the question. In 
either case it is not unexampled; and the 
more discreditable it is, unfortunately, the 
more it resembles many other lettérs that 
are published. Not knowing the facts, and 
having no knowledge of Mrs. Lockwood, 1 
forbear to express an opivion; but my point 
is, why single out this letter for reprobation 
merely because the author is a woman and 
a lawyer? Do not men, when members 
of the profession, somet:mes write and pub- 
lish threatening letters, and that in cases 
where they expect to make money them- 
selves out of the scandal they expose, which 
Mrs. Lockwood evidently does not? There 
is no limitation of sex in this kind of per- 
formance, though men are perhaps more 
cautious than is this lady about braving the 
wrath of United States Senators and mak- 
ing themselves liable to persecutions for 
libel. Yet those who view her letter as an 





heroic act do not say—if they are wise— 
that she is beroic because she is a woman; 
nor has any one who thinks her foolish the 
right to imply that she is foolish because 
she isa woman, or that her folly is typical 
of ‘‘the kind of element which the foes of 
women predicted she would introduce iato 
legal practice if she was ever admitted to 
the bar.” Good or bad, Mrs. Lockwood 
speaks for herself. She may be foolish and 
yet many women may be sensible; just as 
she may be heroic and yet many women 
may be cowards. 

Look through the great scandals of the 
newspapers, from the Beecher trial upward 
or downward. Do women mainly conduct 
them, or is it women who mainly introduce 
in them ‘‘this kind of element” which the 
Nation laments? Not at all. These scan- 
dals are often about women very likely; 
but the propagators are rarely women. 
Commonly, asin the Beecher trial, we see 
the spectacle of one poor little feeble wom- 
an at the centre of the whole battle, with 
plaintiff, defendant, .awyers, witnesses and 
the court itself, all rivalling each other in 
the effort to tear her and her reputation to 
tatters. ‘‘Scathing” letters, charges of ‘‘a 
delicate nature” and all the errors for which 
Mrs. Lockwood is now reproved by the 
Nation filled the public ear for many months 
in the Beecher trial, but no woman—ex- 
cept Mrs. Woodhull for atime at the out- 
set—participated prominently in the fray. 
It was so with the McFarland trial before 
that; and so with the long series of scan- 
dals before and since. Talk about women’s 
‘introducing this kind of element into le- 
gal practice’! The kind of element offer- 
ed by Mrs. Lockwood is ‘‘sweetness and 
light,” compared with the way in which 
pure women have been kept on the rack, 
again and again, in criminal trials where 
they were dragged in as innocent witnesses. 
The worst that can be said of Mrs. Lockwood 
is that she was led, perhaps by a wild sense of 
justice, into denouncing as a guilty man one 
who has, politicaily and socially, the power 
to crush her. The best that can be said 
for some men high at the bar is that they 
have used their influence to crush those 
whose reputation was their only property 
and who were, in the hands of such law- 
yers, like sheep among wolves. And yet it 
is these men who are to be demoralized and 
this profession which is to be damaged, by 
the “element” introduced by Mrs. Lock- 
wood! 

Be this as it may, I deny the right of any- 
body to assume that women, as women, are 
either angels or imbeciles. Whatever pro- 
fession they enter they will bring to it, as 
men do, a great variety of temperaments 
and characters. A well-known physician 
once told me that when women began to 
practice medicine, he supposed that all 
women-practitioners would be just alike; 
but he soon found, to his amazement, that 
they varied just as much es men did; some 
were stronger in theory than in practice, 
others stronger in practice than in theory; 
and so on with all other characteristics. It 
will be the same with all occupations. In 
the few instances where women have been 
associated with men on an entire equality 
and on a large scale, thus far,—as for in- 
stance in the Society of Friends and in the 
old Anti-Slavery societies,—it has never 
turned out that they introduced any ‘‘kind 
of element” that was not useful and valu- 
able, on the whole. T. W. 4H. 


MALDEN TOWN MEETING. 





Epitors JouRNAL:—Our town meeting 
has come and gone, women have voted, the 
town still stands—and nothing is amiss. 
For the benefit of those who in the coming 
centuries will look over the files of the 
Woman's JourNAL for information upon 
this subject, let me give you a little history 
of the events of that great day, upon which 
women, in Malden, first became actual vot- 
ers in part, in town affairs. Previously, (as 
I wrote you) a School Suffrage caucus of 
men and women had been held, at which 
the names of several persons (two women 
among them) were put in nominated as 
candidates to fill the coming vacancies on 
the school committee board. These nomi- 
nations were approved, in part, in the dis- 
trict and other caucuses, held subsequently 
by the male voters in the town. There 
were three vacancies to be filled, and the 
names of two women appeared on the bal- 
lot prepared for the women and for circula- 
tion at the polls, There were other ballots, 
of course, for school committee, some with 
one woman’s name, others with none, but 
the first mentioned was substantially the 
women’s ballot. I might say here that 
nearly fifty women in all voted, and that 
only one of their candidates was elected, 
that one being Mrs, Lewis, who has already 
held the office of school committee for 





several years. 

I will not speak of the result of this first 
attempt at women’s voting in Malden; it 
is what might have been expected, since 
there was no vital question concerning town 
affairs upon which they could express a 
public opinion by the ballot. 

It was not necessary for them to vote in 
order to elect women on the school com- 
mittee, for women had been elected to that 
office for several years without their help. 
Those who voted were mostly staunch Suf- 
fragists, who did so to show their colors, 
and for the principle of the thing. 

After being registered several of the 
ladies were somewhat exercised as to the 
best way of going to the polls; several metb- 
ods were talked of; and it was finally tacit- 
ly agreed upon that it was best to 
‘stand not upon the order of their going”; 
but to go when they got ready, much after 
the mauner of male voters. Accordingly 
several of the ladies went to vote with their 
husbands early in the forenoon, others went 
on their way to the post-office, or to order 
the dinner for the gude-man, coming home 
at noon to vote. Quitea proportion of them 
voted as they went to the semi-monthly 
meeting of the Malden Woman’s Club, ‘‘Old 
and New.” They made a business of vot- 
ing, and after they had deposited their bal- 
lot they left the hall as they found it, in the 
possession of the male voters. The women 
voters of Malden had no private ballot box, 
there were no flowers there to adorn that 
‘keystone of our constitution,” and there 
was much tobacco smoke in the hall. More 
than once the gentlemen were asked to re- 
frain from smoking while the ladies were 
present, and they willingly consented. The 
women voters acted as if they were used to 
it, and voted most independently. They 
adopted by instinct the habit of even con- 
seientious voters, that of scratching or past- 
ing over any name not in their judgment 
the proper one to serve upon the school 
board. My own experience in voting was 
very pleasant, much more so than in 1876, 
when I stood all day at the polls in Malden 
to distribute ballots for ‘‘Prohibition and 
Woman Suffrage.” 

If you will permit me, I will make a lit- 
tle record of my first adventures as a voter, 
not so much for the benefit of your readers, 
as for that of my remote descendants, that 
they may kpow how their great ancestors 
(great in the sense of far off) first went to 
the ballot box. 

Before venturing out of the house I had 
previously enquired of a wandering grocer 
as to whether there had been in the town 
any uprising of male voters against the 
‘‘woman intruding element,” (for I had in 
my mind’s eye the hoodlums of California) 
and being assured that all was quiet along 
the Mystic, dressed in my best I ‘‘sallied 
forth’’ as the novelists say, and proceeded 
to the scene of action. My body guard was 
two youthful female voters of the house- 
hold of ‘“‘Warrington.” There were very 
few women to be seen in the streets, and 
there was a knowing look on the faces of 
the people we met. Some school children 
passing said something about ‘‘women’s 
voting.” When we arrived at the town 
hall we were looked at rather curiously by 
the crowd outside the door, and one male 
voter said: ‘‘Is thim some iv ’em?” We 
made our way through the ballot distribut- 
ors, and the crowd, and entered the town 
hall. I easily found the right ballot, and 
then waited with equanimity to hear my 
name called out from the platform. We 
had been told by some ladies who had voted 
earlier, with their husbands, that we must 
fall into line on the right side of the hall, 
with the ‘‘other men,” (as if we were buy- 
ing a ticket to the opera) and wait until our 
name was called. The selectmen, however, 
would not hear of such a thing, but while 
we were there requested the crowd to 
make way, and thus permitted the ladies to 
go up in front and vote at once. 

It was rather startling to hear one’s name 
called in full, before such an audience; 
some ladies object to voting simply on that 
account, they are so used to being called 
“Miss So and So,” or Mrs. John or Mrs. 
William Somebody, that they shrink from 
hearing the old familiar baptismal, Harriet, 
or Martha Jane. 

It is a good lesson in responsibility to 
learn not to be ashamed of your whole 
name. Several names were called before 
mine, and when my turn came I advanced 
boldly to the platform, ascended the steps, 
and in the face of the assembled throng 
placed my ballot securely in the ballot box. 
And thus I became a voter. After the 
‘‘dreadful’’act was over I returned to my av- 
ocations, and upon close calculation I found 
that the time consumed in ‘‘going to the 
polls” was about the same required as that 
to buy a spool of cotton or a calico apron. 





Quite a number of young ladies voted; 
one young lady came into the hall with her 
father and mother, and with them in turn 
placed her ballot in the ballot box. Another 
young lady happened to enter the hall when 
no other ladies were present; but undaunt- 
ed she made her way through the hall up 
towards the place where she was to deposit 
her ballot. She is a very small lady, witha 
spirituelle face and aslim figure. Though 
filled with the spirit of the occasion she 
was quite aroused by its novelty, and this 
feeling gave her facea very singular expres- 
sion. As she stood there ready to deposit 
her ballot she looked, as some one said, 
like an angel just dropped from the clouds. 
Such a scene must have had a good effect 
upon the average voter, who thinks that it 
unsexes women to go to the ballot box. 

The first woman who voted was Mrs. 
H. R. Shattuck. Three quite elderly ladies 
were registered though only one of them 
voted, the other two being too feeble to go 
out. Their names are Mrs. Susan T. 
Balch, sister of Nathaniel Thayer, of Bos- 
ton. Mrs. Hannah Haven, the venerable 
mother of Bishop Gilbert Haven, upwards 
of ninety years old, and Mrs, Harriet Han- 
son, the mother-in-law of ‘Warrington” 
eighty-five years old. It is a curious coinci- 
dence that the initials of both these last 
mentioned names are identical. Both Mrs. 
Haven and Mrs. Hanson were enabled to 
be registered as voters throngh the kindness 
of the chairman of the selectmen of the 
town, Mr. Chester, who called at each of 
their houses at their request for that special 
purpose. The women voters in Malden 
have received nothing but kindness and at- 
tention from both the selectmen and the 
assessors’ board, and they feel much indebt- 
ed to them for making their way easy to- 
wards the ballot box. 

Mrs. H. H. RosBinson. 


WORK AT ALBANY, NEW YORK. 


On Thursday, March 18, a delegation of 
ladies from the New York City Woman 
Suffrage Society, Mrs. L. D. Blake and 
Mrs. Helen M. Slocum, accompanied by 
Mrs. E. L. Saxon of New Orleans, and Miss 
Dalson ot Middletown, N. Y., presented 
Governor Cornell with a gold mounted pen, 
and received from him the pen with which 
he signed the bill giving the women of the 
State the right of school suffrage. In the 
evening Mrs. Blake, Mrs. Slocum, and Mrs. 
Saxon addressed the judiciary committee 
of the assembly in behalf of the bills now 
pending, giving the women of the State 
the right to vote for President and Vice 
President, and also a constitutional amend- 
ment striking out the word ‘‘male” as a 
qualification of voters. The hearing was 
held in the New Assembly Chamber, which 
was crowded by an audience that comprised 
many of the most influential ladies of the 
city as well as the most leading senators 
and assemblymen. The Governor and his 
wife occupying seats in the front, the Lieut. 
Governor being also present. 

The following day a mass meeting of 
ladies was held in Geological Hall. Mrs. 
Blake presided as president of the State 
Woman Suffrage Association. Addresses 
were made by Mrs. Slocum and Mrs. Saxon, 
while Mrs. Mary Pruyn, a lady well known 
in Albany as a leader in charitable and re- 
ligious work, made some remarks endors- 
ing the movement for woman enfranchise- 
ment, The school election is held in Alba- 
ny on Tuesday, April 13. This meeting 
was held for the purpose of securing a 
large vote of women. Mrs. Pruyn and 
Mrs. Emmeline Barnes, the daughter of 
Mr. Thurlow Weed, were nominated * as 
school commissioners; the large number of 
intelligent women present showed the deep 
interest in the movement. 


2+ 
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MADEMOISELLE WEICK. 


Among the great number of women 
to whom the society for encouragement to 
well doing has decreed medals, we will 
cite the example of patriotism given by 
Mademoiselle Weick. In 1876 she di- 
rected the telegraph of Schelestadt. In 
spite of the reverses of the French army, in 
spite of the arrival of the Germans, and the 
overturning of her office, she continued to 
send her despatches, till the telegraph wire 
was cut. When the Prussians penetrated 
to the city they found her at her post. The 
most advantageous offers were made to her 
to enter the Prussian service, to which she 
made this noble answer: ‘I am daughter, 
granddaughter and sister of soldiers, I am 
French and I wish to remain French.”. 

Mile. Weick was decorated with the mili- 
tary medal. What man has shown more 
devotion to country, or more firmness in 
duty? Yet law denies to her all civil rights 
as citizen. 











SS 
CONCERNING WOME). 


Anna Dicgrnson is vi dramati 
readings. ~~ oe 


Miss PorprPLeton recently gave her lect- 
ure on “Carlyle” at Nebraska City. 


Mrs. Berry TayLor anp Mrs. Knox 
Woop, daughter and granddaughter of 


President Taylor, have applied to Congress 
for relief. 


Mrs. Frances Woop has been appointed 
second assistant librarian of the public 
library in Grand Rapids, 


Mrs. Anne Tuackeray Rrvouie is in 
such indifferent health that she is unable to 
undertake at present any literary work. 

MApaME Mopszska, the distiuguished 
actress, has translated Ruskin’s ‘Modern 
Painters” into Polish, 

Mas. J.C Buckuss, of Providence, had 
a set of furniture made from ailanthus 
trees which grew in her garden in 1862. 

Mrs. SnePsos, the colored lecturer, made 
an earnest appeal in behalf of extending 
the temperance work among her own peo 
ple. 


Mrs. Freeman, president W.C.T.U., 
Harrisburg, Pa., has provided temperance 
Jesson leaves for all the Sabbath schools in 
that city. 


Miss NELLY Hunt, of Providence, R. I.* 
read on last Wednesday, a paper on the 
Fertilization of Plants, before the Cam- 
bridge Club. 

Mrs. AnTormveTTE Brown BLACKWELL 
lately preached in the pulpit of Rev. Sam- 
= Longfellow at Germantown, Pennsylva- 
D 


Misses WEsT AND Hatsgy, superintend- 
ents respectively of Knox and Stark coun- 
ties, Illinois, have been holding some 
valuable examinations of the schools in 
their counties. 


Mrs. G. A. Custer, the widow of the 
brave general, is doing a most important 
work in the decorative art society in New 
— and is giving herself heartily to the 
WOrk. 


MLLE. VERA SassuLitcH has not been 
exterminated in Russia—because she has 
not left Switzerland. She is living in Ge- 
aes and writing for a revolutionary jour- 
nal. 


Miss WuHrItNey’s statue of Samuel Adams 
will be ready for unveiling on its pedestal 
opposite Faneuil Hall on July 4. The mod 
el, which is much admired, will be sent to 
the foundry this week. 


Resecca Cook, of Holden, Mo., has re- 
covered $325 and costs from the school 
board who turned her adrift before the 
term was out because she reproved her big 
girl pupils for wearing corsets. 


Miss O1ive Morris, of Bellbrook, 
Greene county, was one of the two ladies 
who graduated from the medical depart- 
ment of Iowa University at the late com- 
mencement. She intends to practice in 
Dayton. 


Mrs. J. W. Gripert, of Hartford, has. 
won the last of the four games which she 
has been playing with G. H. D. Gossip, the 
champion English chess player, and her 
friends have given her a gold watch suitably 
inscribed. 

Mrs. Mary Nga SHERWOOD, whose 
excellent translations from the French have 
attracted so much attention, is now trangla- 
ting, for a new and enterprising house in 
Chicago, Henry A. Sumner & Co.,; Ernest 
Feydeau’s novel of “Le Mari de la Dan- 
seuse.”” 


Miss Fipetia Brivess, the landscape 
painter, is still in London, and of a picture 
of hers now in the Dudley Gallery the Dai- 
ly News says; ‘‘It is one of the most grace- 
ful and original decorative paintings we 
have ever seen, and certainly one of the 
prettiest things in the Gallery.” 


Mrs. Laura J. Watkins, Miss M A. 
WALKER and Mrs, Knox-Gooprica of 
California have been elected delegates to * 
Sacramento, in charge of tae Woman Suf- 
frage petition which has the names of over 
@ thousand persons, most of whom are wo- 
men. They were charged with its proper 
presentation, and have no doubt attended 
faithfu:ly to that duty. 


Miss Maup GRANGER, the actress, was 
married Monday evening to Arthur Fallin 
of New York, a nephew of the late Frank 
Leslie. The marriage was kept very quiet. 
The certificate was signed Annie Brainc.J, 
Miss Granger's true name, and was witness- 
ed by her maid. None of the members of 
the ‘Galley Slave” Company, with which 
the bride is connected, were informed of 
the event until late at night. 
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POETRY. 








EASTER LILIES. 
BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


Wha: is the hope embodied here, 
In Easter lilies, waxen pale, 
* ‘What is the thought back of the flower? 
What is the spirit of the hour? 
The soul of this old Easter tale? 


Wouldst know the hope embodied here, 

Enlifing all these lillies faint? 

Look at some common life and mean, 
Transfigured by its power serene, 

Into the life of some still saint. 

Wouldst know the hope embodied here? 

Go tothe poor slave's but of clay, 

See him all present misery dear, 
All utter blackness of despair, 

In hope of God's great Easter day. 

Go the city’s crowded haunts, 

Where crime with want and misery dwell, 
Where come pale woman weak and poor, 
Temptation’s utmost doth endure, 

Trusting the fature’s ‘all is well.” 


Or to the couch where sickness stays, 
Constant and long abiding guest, 
Where every breath is breath of pain, 
Yet where good cheer and hope remain, 
In compensation full and blest. 


Go where injustice rank and vile, 

Has blighted all life’s promised bliss, 
Where deeper than the plummet sounds, 
Rankle the sore and bitter wounds 

Borne calmly, for stch hope as‘this. 


Look on the dungeon the state, 
The bale of age, the of crime, 
The solitary who apart uhh coun 
From all of life, with breaking 
Look out beyond the bounds of time. 


Or to the grave, wherein is laid 

‘AY that hath ledt to lifeacharm, _ 

» See how dbove life’s murky night, 
Faith casts her clear and steady light 

Till even death, can dono harm. 


Such is the embodied here, 

eel acans doubts sometimes assail, 
Pray still for faith—be not denied, 
Formleas and void is all beside, 

There’s nought save this old Easter tale. 





LEAVE TO WITHDRAW. 

ollowing lines were read by Mrs. Maria 8. 
pecer: a a recent “poetical picnic” of the Women’s 
Club.) 
We give “leave to withdraw;” give you “leave to 

withdraw ;" 

Inexpedient to alter good old-fashioned law; 
We legislators, so just and so wise, 
To your petitions, your speeches, your cries, 
Pleading for justice, for freedom, for “rights,” 
Telling of widows’ most pitiful plights; 
Talks from the clergy, the lawyers, we hear, 
And even from woman, so out of her “‘sphere”’! 


To each and to all we give this reply 

Of “leave to withdraw”’—oh, why do you try 

To set us, the law makers, sc ‘‘by the ears” 

With telling of wrongs and of hopes and of fears? 


From town and from country we yearly are sent 
To these halls legislative all wrongs to prevent; 
To see to’t that justice is meted to all; 

_ Unbiased to listen—give heed to each call 


That comes from the people, the people who send 
Us here to the State House their wants to attend; 
To make them good laws, their monies to vote— 
To right every wrong, every grievance to note. 


Thick and fast come petitions from near and from far, 
This law to repeal, or that statute to mar; 
**Dissatisfied women’? who're anxious to vote, 

Who e’en to the State House their grievances tote, 


And yearly petition and talk about “rights,” 
Those strong-minded women! (such pitiful sights!) 
Beg for justice and freedom and that kind of staff, 
Till, with patience exhausted, we, tired and gruff, 


Decide that it’s wise to give “leave to withdraw,” 
Declare we'll not alter the old-fashioned law; 

Our fathers for certain knew what they were about 
When in framing the laws they left woman out 


Of the turmoil and soil of political life, 

Of its moils and its toils, vexations and strife, 
Ita struggles for office, its tests and its bribes, 

Its charact irching, its jeers and ite jibes. 


Smircoing, 


From “her sphere” and her duties let woman not 





roam 
Let her husband vote for her, let herstay at home, 
With her hands ever busy, a smile on her face, 
Contented and happy to stay in one place. ‘ 
We, vour statesmen so wise, tell you this is the best; 
You must keep in your ‘‘sphere,” we'll attend to the 


rest; 
We will make all the lawe—we, 80 just and so true— 
Like the knights of the past your behests we will do 


We'll protect you from insult, from sorrow and 
wrong, 

For the weak and the trusting should lean on the 
strong: 

Your “rights” we will grant you as we shall think 


wise; 
You at our legislation must show no surprise. 
if we, in committee, decide that a law 
Is not needed, we give gracious “leave to withdraw ;”’ 
If you vote about schools, that is all you should ask, 
For we're not very sure you are up to that task. 


So they scoff, and they laugh, and they jibe, and they 


jeer, 
And exclaim: “Oh! these women so out of their 
sphere!” 
Yet some men are there for whom daily give thanke— 
Made of good stuff and true, who are leading the 
ranks 
Of our friends who are striving for justice to ail, 
‘Whose hearts and whose ears are awake to each call 
From the widow, the orphan, the prisoners that pray 
For laws to protect them. God hasten that day! 


Give us, wise legislation, O men of the State! 
In your hands is the power for shaping the fate 
Of the men andthe women whose laws you're to 


make. 
Reflect, then! do justly—so much is at stake! 


ae 








For the Woman's Journal. 


MORAL HEROISM AMONG 
THE LOWLY. 


BY MRS. SARAH M. PERKINS. 


‘**You had better send her to the asylum; 
ou cannot have any peace of your life with 
an insane woman.” 

These were the words of the city physi- 
cian to the humble florist, James Cameron, 
as they were leaving the conservatory of 
the latter, where they had been examining 





some rare plants. Before entering the con- 
servatory, they had been in the little parlor 
to see Jeannette, the half-crazed._ woman, 
who presided over that humble home. 

‘‘No, I shall not,” was the firm reply of 
the florist. ‘‘For better and for worse,” 
reads the marriage vow. This is worse 
than I hoped, but her heart was broken and 
her mind disordered when God took our 
children to himself. No hands but mine 
shall care for her while God gives me 
strength to work. She was a bonnie lass 


| when she roamed over her father’s farm in 


old Scotland, and I took her from many 
lovers and promised to be true. God help- 
ing me, I will so remain.” 

‘Very well!” replied Dr. Beardsley, ‘‘and 
may you have joy in your heroic standard 
of right. But an insane person cannot be 
trusted. She may kill you sometime, in 
the dead of the night.” 

“Did I know that she would this very 
week, I would not desert my post of duty, 
or send her away. All lives are in God’s 
hands, and none of them go out without 
his consent. It is not a world of chance.” 

‘It seems like it sometimes,” replied the 
doctor, ‘‘when good persons are so afflicted, 
and the bad ‘have all the good things of this 
world. Do you never lose faith in God?” 

‘‘Never, but that 1 am heartily ashamed 
of it soon afterwards. I am often sad and 
discouraged, but I take my chart at such 
times,” pointing to an old soiled Bible that 
lay upon a stand in the corner, ‘‘and read 
the King’s message to me. Then I cast all 
my care upon him, as we are bidden to do, 
and the weary burden rolls away, even as 
did Pilgrim’s at the foot of the cross. I 
am generally at peace within.” 

‘*You are a happy man and really to be 
envied!” exclaimed the doctor. ‘My bur- 
dens cling to me, I cannot dismiss them so 
easily.” 

‘*Have you found him the man of sorrows, 
who was made perfect through suffering?” 

*‘No I have not; I know not where to 
find him in this confused world.” 

‘*He is very near to you, and waiting for 
your love and trust. Do not delay to 
come.” 

“I know my duty, but I do it not,” said 
the doctor, as he sprang lightly into his 
carriage and was gone. 

But as he rode over the hill to visit anoth- 
er family he mused upon the unassuming 
piety of this good man. ‘‘He is certainly a 
saint, and has more moral heroism than 
any other whom I know. There must be 
some sustaining power in that man’s relig- 
ion. I would give all that 1 possess for 
that man’s peace within. I have commit- 
ted some dark crimes for money, but I did 
it to shield church members from exposure; 
to keep their precious reputation unsullied. 
I believe that I will not do it any more. 
My sleep is troubled, my dreams are fright- 
ful, and I cannot comprehend real worth 
and goodness. My moral sense is obscured, 
and I am throwing away the golden oppor- 
tunities of a life-time, by my slavery to 
sin.” 

Thus mused the doctor, and he satisfied 
conscience at the time by making several 
good resolutions, which he kept till a new 
temptation came in his way, and then he 
was the same poor sinner as before. 

But to come back to our humble hero. 
He returned to the little parlor, where his 
wife was engaged in trimming her bonnet in 
the most fantastic manner, that it might be 
ready for her to wear tochurch the next day. 
He looked at her work and realized that it 
would be a trial to enter the church with 
his wife dressed in those gorgeous hues. 
Her tastes were refined and simple when 
she was herself, but now she adorned her- 
self with all the hues of the rainbow. It 
would not do to oppose her; he had learn- 
ed that long before. So he would try some 
other influence. He would try to show her 
the superior beauty of the soft delicate 
tints. 

“Come and see some new flowers that 
have blossomed this morning,” he said in a 
cheerful tone. , 

She loved the flowers, and in a moment 
the hateful hat was thrown aside and they 
were discussing the beauty of the pale pinks 
and geraniums. 

‘Are they not lovely?” 

**Yes,” she replied, ‘‘so much prettier 
than those showy, scarlet verbenas, that 
your purchasers seem to admire so much, 
Then those white roses are so fragrant!” 

“I knew that you would like them,” 
said the husband, ‘‘for I remember that 
when a girl in old Scotland you used to 
wear those delicate colors. You used to 
wer white gowns, too, during the entire 
summers. I could select you from a whole 
bevy of girls, for your good taste in dress.’ 

She smiled faintly as she remembered her 
far off girlhood. But the old tired look 
returned as she said: 

‘TI was happy then, I had not known 
what trouble meant. Then we found a 
pleasant home here, and I was so proud of 
Imy two beautiful boys. Rut they are dead, 
and I have now a broken heart and a heavy 
head. There is such a weight here;” put- 
ting her hand to her head, ‘‘a weight that 
will never go away. Our home is so quiet 
and so lonely that I wonder how youcan 
endure it. The stillness of the house op- 
presses.me, I shall never be happy again.” 

The tears came to Cameron’s eyes, but 


hers were dry, she never wept in those 
days but always complained of the heavi- 
ness of her head. She would adorn herself 
strangely at times, and place the household 
furniture in the most grotesque manner, 
yet she was seldom frantic, and never uu- 
tidy. Her dress was always clean, and her 
cottage free from dust or cobwebs. James 
Cameron felt that it might have been much 
worse, and indulged her whims as far 
as was in his power. The next morning 
he noticed that the gorgeous hat was 
laid aside, and a neat brown chip had 
taken its place. Leaning on his arm they 
went together to church, and in her ac- 
customed place, she seemed interested in 
the services of the sanctuary. The poor 
florist thanked God that another week of 
the weary pilgrimage had passed, and be- 
sought grace for the future. 

There were times when he needed more 
than ordinary grace to keep him from falt- 
ering by the way. For the time came 
when her disordered dreams seemed real 
to her, and she accused her husband of 
unfaithfulness, and of many crimes—crimes 
that he would sooner have sacrificed his 
life, then to have committed. Then, in- 
deed, it was hard, and he needed the divine 
belp and pity to sustain him. 

“Come, confess your dreadful crimes,” 
she would say, with an earnestness that 
seemed the most intense, ‘‘confess, and I, 
like the Master, will be forgiving.” 

“I have nothing to confess,” he would 
answer in the gentlest tone. ‘‘I have tried 
to do my whole duty, nothing more. But 
if you find comfort in thinking that I am a 
very bad man, have that comfort. God 
knoweth my heart and my life.” 

‘Hypocrite and deceiver!” she would ex- 
claim, and he would go out among his 
flowers uncomplainingly, seeking by every 
artin his power to call her attention to 
more pleasant themes. 

Sometimes she would tell the neighbors, 
in all sincerity, that her husband was a bad, 
a very bad man, and even these neighbors 
Cistrusted him a little, and wondered if 
the half insane wife had not spoken the 
truth. 

This hurt the poor man. He had takena 
pardonable pride in sustaining an untar- 
nished reputation. The rumors that were 
in the air reached his ears, and as his good 
name was crumbling away he felt that this 
was too severe But when he had taken 
this new sorrow to God in prayer, when he 
had told the tender Shepherd all about it, 
this too, became endurable, and he meekly 
followed in the footsteps of him who be- 
came of no reputation, that he might save 
the people from their sins. 

“I am still unharmed,” he said, ‘‘she 
cannot make me a bad man, no human 
power can do that, solet my cherished good 
name go, if God so wills it. If he careth 
for the sparrows and numbereth even the 
hairs of our heads, he will give grace suffi. 
cient for every trial.” 

The years went drifting by, and poor 
Cameron and his wife atiil occupied the 
humble cottage and raised flowers for the 
market. There was a girls’ school near the 
city where one hundred pupils climbed 
the hill of science, and the story of the 
heroic man and his crazy wife was freely dis- 
cussed by these girls as the passed the 
conservatory. They became excellent cus- 
tomers, for they pitied the worthy pair, and 
bouquets were ordered for all occasions. 
The nimble shillings swelled the poor man’s 
purse, and kept the wolf from the door, 
These girls gossipped that one of their 
learned professors had once been similarly 
situated, and instead of making the best of 
it, like poor Cameron, he had sent the poor 
unfortunate to an asylum, obtained a West- 
ern divorce, and woed and wed another 
fair bride. So those young girls drew con- 
trasts between the noble poor man and the 
ignoble learned man, to the disfavor of the 
latter. 

But there came a day when poor Came- 
ron’s task was ended. It was a lovely day 
in autumn when the forests were in a blaze 
of glory, when every tree was a ‘‘burning 
bush,” that there was an humble funeral at 
the house of the poor florist. Poor, crazy 
Jeannett? had gone to her children—the 
beautiful boys who had broken her heart 
when they died. 

The dark clouds had been lifted at last, 
she saw things in their true light, and when 
she was drifting away from him, she real- 
ized that her husband was one of the 
noblest men upon whom the sun had ever 
shone, and craved his pardon with her dy- 
ing benediction. 

“Forgive me, O forgive me! and may 
God bless you forever for your kindness to 
me! Do not tarry from me long for I shall 
need you evén in heaven.” 

Her hands, which had never been idle, 
were crossed peacefully over her pulseless 
breast, and the flowers that she loved best 
ornamented the coffin. The poor, tired 
body rested now, and the heavy head would 
never more make trouble for her friends. 

All alone in the old house the poor hus- 
band felt now that his earthly work was 
done. He would try to wait God’s time, 
but there was nothing more for him to live 
for. He planted a few flowers above her 
resting-place, and wateréd them with his 
bitter tears. But her words, ‘I shall need 





you even in heaven,” kept ringing in his 


ears, and he felt that he too needed her, 
and he needed his children, but more than 
all else, he needed the more immediate 
presence of the dear Saviour whom he 
loved and trusted. 

“Take me too, take me to thyself, O 
Father,” was his desolate cry. And an 
angel heard it, and bore it up to the great 
white throne. Then was the angel sent to 
bring him. He found him alone in the old 
house, and at midnight, without the least 
pain, he released the weary soul and bore it 
unstained into the presence of God and of 
the Lamb. 

“My son,” said the compassionate Re- 
deemer in the sweetest tones, ‘“‘you have 
earned a place which I have prepared for 
you, a place among those who come up out 
of great tribulation, who have washed 
their robes and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb.” 

Burlington, Vt. 





PRISON REFORM. 


The depth and strength of the conserva- 
tive instinct shows itself in the utter incred- 
ulity of prison reform, or of any reform of 
political administration. Conservatism dil- 
igently denounced the proposition of Sir 
Stafford Northcote and Sir Charles Trevei- 
yan to abolish the patronage of appoint- 
ment to the civil service in England as 
ridiculous folly, sentimental statemanship, 
and sheer nonsense. The clubs smoked 
and sneered, and played billiards and sneer- 
ed, and read French novels and sneered, 
and shot pigeons and sneered. But while 
they sneered, the reform was accomplished, 
and Lord Beaconsfield, the Prime Minister, 
the Oriental idol of the clubs, is compelled 
to explain in Parliament his apparent neg- 
lect to conform to the ridiculous folly. 
Conservatism, which loves clubs, is equally 
sure that all criminal reform is ‘‘bosh,” or 
cant and stuff. It is quite sure that wishy- 
washy whining and snuffling over gangs of 
hardened wretches, who despise you for 
snivelling, is lost time; that thieves are 
thieves, and murderers murderers, and 
that’s the end of it; and that all the molly- 
coddling of brutes and wretches is the 
namby-pamby wisdom of old women and 
country ministers. When there were two 
hundred and twenty-three capital offenses 
in England, Judge Heath said that there 
was no hope of regenerating a felon in this 
life. His continued existence would merely 
diffuse a corrupting influence. It was bet- 
ter for his own sake, as well as that of 
society, that he should be hanged. 

This is the familiar strain of the conser- 
vative argument applied to every proposi- 
tion. But while it was directed at prison 
reform, Captain Maconochie at Norfolk 
Island refused to treat the worse criminals 
as other than hopeful human beings, with 
the most extraordinary results of peaceful 
prisons and personal reformation; and Sir 
Walter Crofton in Ireland pursued the same 
course, with the same results. These are 
but further illustrations of the old fact that 
conservatism steadily insists upon its old 
argument that the thing cannot be done, 
while it is triumphantly accomplished be- 
fore its eyes. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the project for a female reformatory 
in New York is very repugnant to this kind 
of conservatism, and that those who 
thought Captain Maconochie and Sir Wal- 
ter Crofton, and, long before them, John 
Howard, silly sentimentalists, should regard 
any change in the established system as a 
dangerous innovation. The best corrective 
to the skepticism which denounces the 
effort to separate the sexes in penal institu- 
tions, and to prevent the increase of hered- 
itary pauperism as hopeless and amiable 
folly, isa visit to a county jail. Let the 
people who sneer once see for themselves 
the interior of such an institution, and its 
hideous fostering of vice and crime, as it 
was described in the very striking tale of 
“Mag,” inthe ‘Library of American Fic- 
tion,” and they will sneer no more. It is 
very easy to deride practical philanthropy 
as sentimentality. But it is no easier than 


*| to see that such derision is mere selfishness, 


The thorough and thoughtful treatment in 
New York of the vast practical problem of 
pauperism and crime, would be a glory for 
the State quite as great and enduring as the 
Erie Canal or the Central Railroad.—Zdi- 
tor’s Easy Ohair in Harper's Magazine for 
April. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORE 
STATE, 


“‘Ah! ladies, you have come in ata very 
opportune moment,” said Governor Cornell 
on the morning of February 12, as several 
ladies were ushered into his room in the old 
Capitol. It was the morning after the 
“Governor's reception” in the Executive 
Mansion; and these ladies who had been 
present at the entertainment had called to 
bid him farewell before departing from the 
city. On the table before the Governor 
there rested a large document in manu- 
script which he had just been reading. He 
pointed toward it and said: ‘This is an 
act passed yesterday by the Legislature 
making women eligible for election as 
school officers and giving them the right to 
vote at school meetings. You can be wit- 
nesses to my signature—I have just decided 
to sign the bill and make it alaw.” This 








signature as described by a correspondent 
of the New York 7ridune has not proved so 
valuable in its results asthe Woman Suf- 
fragists have hoped. Since the bill has be- 
come a law, grave doubts have arisen as to 
its scope in view of previous enactments. 
To settle the question, Governor Cornell 
sent a letter to the Attorney General Ward, 
who has given a full opinion. The New 
York Tribune in an editorial which we print 
below, gives a clear explanation of the rea) 
facts in the case. 

The course of Woman Suffrage never did 
run smooth. The women of this State owe 
the Legislature more thanks for its intentions 
than for its execution, for the measure of citi- 
zenship which it recently conferred upon 
them was very scant. Thepolicy of making 
women eligible as school officers was heartily 
favored by Governor Cornell in his Message 
and immediately carried into effect by the 
Legislature. The Senate, not to be outdone 
by the Governor,amended the act,at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Sessions, so as to permit wo- 
men to vote at elections of school officers 
as well as to be eligible to office. On the 
following day the Senate bill was accepted 
by the Assembly as a substitute for the ori- 
ginal act, and was passed by a vote of eigh- 
ty-two to three. So meagre was the minor- 
ity which measured the resistance offered 
to this reform that the champions of Wo- 
man Suffrage were completely taken aback. 
Almost without an effort on their part they 
were given standing room at the polls 
and encouraged to invite an extension of 
their political privileges in the future by a 
proof of their willingness to use what is 
now given. The concessions made to the 
sex, however, are not broad. The doors to 
the polls stand ajar, but not wide open; and 
there is room inside for very few. 

The clause interpolated in the act on the 
inspiration of the moment, without a thor- 
ough examination of the existing statutes, 
proves to be as ambiguous in phrase and as 
unsatisfactory in effect as hasty and ill-di- 
gested legislation invariably is. It restricts 
the right of Suffrage to a small class. Wo- 
men will have no chance to vote in cities 
like New York, where school officers are 
appointed by the Mayor or the Board of 
Education; or even in cities like Rochester, 
where School Commissioners are elected. 
The Legislature empowers them to vote ‘‘at 
any school meeting,” but with three excep- 
tions (Rome, Yonkers and Kingston) there 
is not a single city in the State where 
“school meetings” are held. Even in the 
three cities where the district schoo! lines 
have been retained the legality of Woman 
Suffrage is questioned. Outside of the cit- 
ies there are over 11,000 districts in which 
“‘school meetings” are regularly held. At 
these meetings women can vote under the 
new act. But not all women. Only those 
who have “‘the other qualifications now re- 
quired by law.” This is to say, only those 
who actually own or hire real estate that is 
liable to taxation in the school district. As 
the number of women who are property- 
owners and tenants is small in rural dis- 
tricts, their votes will scarcely be worth 
counting. 

The best feature of the bill, however, is 
unequivocal in its application. Women are 
eligible to election or appointment as schoo) 
officers of all grades from the lowest to the 
highest. In this city they can serve as 
trustees, inspectors or commissioners, and 
throughout the State they can direct the 
educational interests of town or country. 
That women are competent for such duties 
cannot be seriously questioned. For our 
part, we have never doubted that the effi- 
ciency of our schools would be promoted 
by the codperation of the sexes in their 
management in high as well as in low places. 
We hope that the first vacancies which oc- 
cur in this department of our city govern- 
ment will be filled by the appointment of 
women—as commissioners as well as trus- 
tees and inspectors. The experiment has 
been tried with satisfactory results in four- 
teen States, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that it will failin New York, where 
so large and so intelligent a body of women 

are devoting their lives to education. 





POLITICAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


Harper’s Weekly keeps up a vigorous fight 
against machine politics, and in its leat io- 
sue has an article in reply to the Boston 


Journal. We give below the closing para- 


graph :— 

“The fundamental condition of party 
success is. independence, and it is the want 
of independence within the party which de- 
stroysit. If every party leader knew by 
experience that unworthy candidates and 
improper measures would be defeated by 
members of the party, he would not dare to 
propose them. If the anti-slavery demo- 
crats, for instance, had refused at the out- 
set to sustain by their votes the slavery pol- 
icy of party leaders, the democratic party 
would not have become a huge slavery 
propaganda. If Republicans, organized or 
unorganized, had refused to approve doubt- 
ful men and measures, notwithstanding 
their ‘regularity,’ they would not have 
waged a doubtful national contest at the 
polls only eleven years after the war ended. 
Meanwhile, however, as every man wishes 





to make his vote ‘tell,’ he naturally secks 
organization and association with others 
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wherever it is practicable, and hence the 
apti-machine organizations which are now 
springing up, as the eharacter and peril of 
the machine are more plainly apprehended. 
The ‘Young Republicans’ in New England, 
the ‘National Republican League’ in Penn- 
sylvania, and the ‘Independent Republi- 
cans’ in New York are signs and forms of 
insurrection, not against party organization, 
but against the abominable abuse of organi- 
zation known asthe machine. But no organ- 
jzation and no association nor any party tie 
releases any man from his individual obli- 
gation to oppose by his vote whatever seems 
to him injurious to the common welfare 
and to the principles he cherishes. The 
apparent implication of the Journal that in 
some indescribable way an American citi- 
zen is bound to vote for what he thinks to 
be wrong or impolitic, if he has made no 
effort to prevent its proposition, is extraor- 
dinary. He may have foreseen the mis- 
chief, and have striven to prevent it, or he 
may not have known it to be mischievous, 
or even have thought of it, until he comes 
to vote. But under all circumstances he is 
individually responsible for his vote, and 
no party and no machine can absolve him 
from that responsibility. 


in 
7? 





HINTS TO GIRLS—NO. 7. 


A mother writes to me this: ‘‘Warn girls 
against eating candy and confectionery of 
all kinds, at all times, habitually, as all do 
who can get it, especially tit bits between 
meals. I suspect as many girls destroy soul 
and body in that way as boys by tobacco. " 
In a former paper I endeavored to give the 
hint that the spiritual growth within us 
could only have its perfect work during 
physiological rest, and when you know 
that keeping the stomach at constant work 
ampairs the body, you can easily see that 
there is no time left for bodily rest, mental 
perfectness in growth or spiritual advance. 
Those are wise who take heed of the Scylla 
and Charybdis of others, and form a habit 
of methodical dealing with themselves, 
giving to the body sufficient care, and the 
mind its due, lay the foundation of health. 
Thinking people often own that they have 
only themselves to thank for their diseases 
and sickness, and it is by an even treatment 
of a complicated, yet simple body, (provid- 
ed we have started right) that good health 
is kept up. It is not necessary to know, 
chemically, the changes that every article 
of food makes in your system, and to give 
all your attention to this subject, but as eat- 
ing regularly, and resting afterward, gives 
all the organs fair play, it is readily seen 
how keeping one set in constant use de- 


frauds the rest. 
Ido not object to candies and sweetmeats 


at meal times, and sometimes the healthy 
body will not be iajured by the occasional 
use of them at other times, but the practice 
of eating every half hour, if it is only a 
cake, an apple, or a piece of candy, or I 
might add, chewing gum, gives the stomach 
no rest, and it is a morbid appetite that 
seems to crave them. There may be need 
in some cases of four meals a day, or a 
lunch, for school is a ‘‘hungry place,” but 
if the good sense is engaged and interested 
in this subject with its reasons for and 
why, you will be apt to act from principle 
and not so much from impulse. A few 
words with your father, mother, or older 
woman friend, will tell you many of the 
whys, and by making a rule for yourself 
you will find you can be healthier, happier 
and more wholesome, and this last word I 
use advisedly, for when the food already 
in the stomach after eating begins in a little 
while to be digested or acted upon by the 
juices and forces there, there should be no 
stoppage put upon the process. 

There are, however, two common ways 
of doing this, and dyspepsia, indigestion 
and nausea result, and you can probably 
see in some older or younger friend of 
yours, if you take the trouble to look, the 
truth of these remarks. One way is to 
driok very cold, or very hot water, tea or 
coffee, with the meal, which has to become 
of the same temperature with the stomach, 
and after a little rest the action of digestion 
begins, when all of Nature's forces are re- 
quired for the work; and an hour, at least, 
is needed; but often the business seems to 
call louder, and the mind is forced to work 
which calls off the forces from the other 
duty and leaves the food in a state of de- 
composition, not agreeable to think of, and 
after a while the uninformed wonder why 
they feel the pangs of dyspepsia. Another 
way is to add more contents to the already 
working stomach, which has to stop in its 
work until this last morsel has been look- 
ed after and adapted to the mass, which, 
in the meantime, is in a similar state as be- 
fore mentioned. The power of the stomach 
being thus unduly taxed, it can hardly be 
blamed for rebelling, or yielding to vaca- 
tions at unfortunate moments for its own- 
er. If this matter seems to be repeated 
or made too plain or prominent, yau will 
not consider it so if you are saved a per- 
sonal experience of a very painful and 
often lasting malady; and as it is no easier 
to bear for knowing we have done it our- 
selves, it is sometimes queried “‘Why was I 
never told all this?” ‘I never would have 


done it had I knewn.” I hope my word 
inay be in season for you. 
Emma M. E. SANBORN. 





AN OCTOGENARIAN VIVANDIERE. 


Quite out of keeping with generally re- 
ceived notions of the ideal vivandiere—a 
bright being at once lithe and buxom, 
much addicted to the carolling of ‘‘Ratap- 
lan” with appropriate action and to the 
fearless dispensing of strong waters under 
heavy fire—is worthy old Mrs. Hackert, to 
whom the Thirty-fifth Brandenburg Fu- 
siliers a few days ago presented a hand- 
some silver medal on her eightieth birth- 
day, in recognition of her forty-five years’ 
service in that regiment. This venerable 
sutler had not only shared the hardships 
and perils of her corps during the cam- 
paigns of 1864, 1866 and 1870-71, but had 
invariably distinguished herself, whenever 
the regiment came into action, by sticking 
closely to the battalion or company most 
hotly engaged with the enemy, and taking 
out stimulants to the wounded in exposed 
positions with heroic indifference to danger. 
Her indomitable courage has already been 
rewarded by several marks of her sover- 
eign’s favor, to which is now added this 
crowning testimony of her comrades’ grat- 
itude and respect, affixed to her fearless 
breast by the adjutant of the gallant Thirty- 
fifth, on parade, in the presence of the 
whole regiment, and supplemented by a 
costly coffee service, the gift of the non- 
commissioned officers. The eclat of the 
operatic ‘Fille du Regiment” is but a 
transitory sparkle in comparison with the 
steadfast enduring light of Frau Hackert’s 
long and arduous career, during which she 
has surely establisbed a claim to be con- 
sidered as the ‘‘Mother of the Regiment.” — 


London Telegraph. 
THACKERAY AND BOSTON SOCIETY. 


When Thackeray came to Boston to de- 
liver his lectures he had made an agreement 
with a friend, a Bostonian whom he had met 
in Germany, to go and hear Theodore Par- 
ker, but was advised by his new acquain- 
tances here not to do so, as it would not be 
thought the proper thing, and might possi- 
bly hurt his lectures. 

It was in the winter, and one Sunday 
morning (there had been a rain and the 
streets were glazed with ice) Thackeray 
started with two friends, a gentleman and 
his daughter, for church, they to go to 
Music Hall and he to 8t. Paul’s. It was 
uncomfortable traveling, and of a very 
different sort to which the great man was 
accustomed, but he made his way by taking 
the gentleman’s arm and placing his other 
hand on the lady’s shoulder. When the 
entrance to Music Hall was reached his 
friends were about bidding him good morn- 
ing, but looking about him, he said: ‘‘Well, 
if Igo on I shal! certainly fall and break 
my neck, soI must go in with you.” It 
happened to be Parker’s sermon on Amos 
Lawrence. Thackeray was immensely 
pleased, fascinated. 

The same evening a company was assem- 
bled at the house of a distinguished literary 
gentleman of this city. Thackeray was of 
the number, and could talk of nothing but 
Theodore Parker; he was allaglow with en- 
thusiasm and admiration for him. Present- 
ly the host, remarking the blank counte- 
nances of his guests slowly said: ‘‘We—we 
don’t meet Mr. Parker. He moves in 
another circle.” 

There was a pause, and the great satirist, 
straightening himself up. said: ‘I begin to 
think I haven’t seen the best company in 
Boston yet.” —Boston Times. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 








A correspondent of the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean thus gossips about Dr. Holmes: 
The doctor’s home is in Boston, on the 
Back Bay. It fronts on Beacon street, and 
opens upon Charles river, the Back Bay 
washing directly under the windows. The 
house is in one of the endless city blocks 
whose dead-level of uniformity extinguish- 
es all individuality of architecture, and, by 
leaving only the front and rear of the 
house to be seen, and reducing them to the 
pattern of the rest, suggests the monotony 
of life on a flat. But for his ‘‘frosty pow,” 
Holmes does not show his age at all. His 
step is as brisk, his manner as light, his at- 
tention to duties as close and exact, his lit- 
erary work as large in amount, and fresh 
and sparkling in quality, as at any time in 
his life. He is the most entertaining lect 
urer connected with Harvard University, 
and, as President Eliot said, still keeps up 
his four lectures a week throughout the 
college year. He keeps himself thoroughly 
informed on all topics of current interest, 
and reads the papers religiously. 


MORE WORK FOR WOMEN. 


The New York Exchange for Woman's 
Work, which was established at No. 4 East 
Twentieth street, in May, 1878, has proved 
so successful that steps are now being taken 
to obtain larger rooms for the display of 
the articles offered for sale by the society. 
It was stated to a 7ridune reporter on Mon- 
day that the names of 1,694 consignors are 
now on the books of the society. The 
number of articles registered has been 








16,000; 1,000 orders have been received for 





extra work; and $22,646 94 has been sent to 
consignors. 

In view of the increasing business of the 
Exchange the managers have decided to 
make an appeal for money for the purpose 
of putting the work on a more permanent 
basis. They desire to raise $5,000 by May 
1. It was stated that among the consignors 
were many young women Working for a 
better education in the different depart- 
ments. The department for the sale of 
homemade bread, cake, pickles, and pre- 
serves, is rapidly growing, the sales this 
winter being double those of a year ago. 
Large orders have been filled from this de- 
partment for England, one amounting to 
$300. Five clerks are now employed, and 
the rooms are crowded to their utmost ca- 
pacity with articles. Large orders are being 
received for curtains, and the special order 
department is becoming of much import- 
ance. Mrs. William G. Choate is president 
of the society, and Mrs. F. B. Thurber, 
corresponding secretary. A new feature of 
the Exchange is an Advisory Board, which 
consists of Wm. G. Choate, Lucius Tuck- 
erman, Dr. F. N. Otis, Henry H. Ander- 


son, Jacob Wendell, Dr. C. R. Agnew, F. [ 


B. Thurber, and E. A. Packer.—New York 
Tribune. 
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“KITCHEN GARDEN.” 


A meeting was held at the house of a 
resident of this city yesterday afternoon for 
the purpose of completing a novel organi- 
zation. 

It is known to a good many of our read- 
ers that there originated in this city about 
four years ago, at.an old and respected 
Mission, the idea of teaching the little girls 
in peor familigs how to keep.:house. The 
object was to elevate the home life of the 
poor by introducing order and good man- 
ners at the table, and neatness and intelli- 
gence in the performance of all household 
duties. An experiment was made with 
this idea. The little girls who went to the 
Mission in question to learn sewing and the 
rudiments of an English education, were 
taught in simple lessons how to set the 
table, sweep the floor, dust the furniture, 
make beds, and do a variety of other things 
in the way that a refined woman would like 
to see those things done in her own house. 
The lessons were taught to the children 
with the aid of toy implements and table 
sets, and were impressed upon their memo 
ry by means of a large number of pretty 
songs, the verses of which contained the 
rules for the performance of the different 
tasks. The new idea was given the name 
of ‘‘Kitchen Garden.” Though the system 
was crude in all its details at first, it was 
early seen to possess some valuable feat- 
ures. 

Within the past four years it has been 
elaborated, and in a quiet way has been 
tested in nearly twenty mission schools in 
this and other cities. Although a book has 
been privately printed on this subject by 
Miss Huntington, the originator of the sys- 
tem, no parade whatever has been made, 
because the ladies connected with it did not 
want to make any, and because the capacity 
of the system for usefulness had not been 
demonstrated. It has become apparent, 
however, that the ‘‘Kitchen Garden” is a 
valuable idea in charitable work. It tends 
to dignify and sweeten the humble home 
life of working people. It appears some- 
times to teach the ladies, who devote them- 
selves to impressing ‘Kitchen Garden” 
precepts on the mind of the young, nearly 
as much as it teaches the pupils of the 
schools. It certainly creates a new agency 
by means of which refined women can in- 
fluence the lowly for the better. And it 
seems to be a step toward solving the old 
problem of how to obtain a supply of skill- 
ful, intelligent, and contented {household 
servants. A suggestive fact is reported 
from Boston. A class of children from 
prosperous families was formed there this 
winter. The delight with which the mem 
bers of the class entered upon their lessons 
indicates that possibly thisSsystem may yet 
be of value in the general training and edu- 
cation of women. 

It has now been determined to promote 
the correct diffusion of the principles upon 
which the system has been founded, to im- 
prove it as much as possible, and to seck 
uniformity of action among those interested 
in this work. Yesterday an organization 
was completed, and an interesting paper 
was read at the meeting by the correspond- 
ing secretary, showing what has been done 
so far. This report, with the other pro- 
ceedings, is presented in full in another 
column.—New York Tribune, March 18. 
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CHINESE PROVERBS. 

An obstinate woman goes to sea in a 
band-box. 

A patient woman roasts an ox witha 
burning-glass. 

A curious woman would turn} rainbow 
to see what was on the other side. 

A cautious woman writes her promises 
on a slate. 

A vulgar woman is a spider attempting 
to spin silk. 

An extravagant woman burns a candle in 
looking for a match. 








A happy woman died in a Blind, Deaf, 
and Dumb Asylum years ago. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. J eannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeopathiet. 


781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 Pp. x. 


Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hi from 10 a. m. - Mey . 
wey Baanly Sate. ¢ > dal 


Drs. Bedell & White, 

354 North LaSalle St., Chicago. 
Office hours from 8 a.m. to 1 p.m. and from 6 to 734 P.«. 
Lelia G. Bedell, M.D. Sue A. White, M. D. 

6m-6 











Mary F. Thomas, M.D., 
Practicing Physician, 
14 So. Sixth St., Richmond, Ind. 
Office hours from 7 to 9 a.m., 1to 3 and 6 to7 p.m. 











A Musical Library! 


DITSON & CO, from time to time, gather to- 
| y= their best, choicest, most su and popu- 
pieces of sheet pate, and bind them in han: e 


volumes of from A 5 
series. Collectively, 
they contain nearly all the really good sheet 
ever published, Separately con 
dependent of the other, and holds the best songs or 
gioase of its kind. The very moderate cost commends 
em. 


Price in Boards $2.00; Cloth $2.50; Gilt $3.00. 


The following arethe VOCAL books only: 


Sunshine of Song. 68 popular Songs. 
WorldofSong. %5 Songs. Great variety. 
Gems of English Song. 79 Songs. New book. 
Household Melodies. 2vols. 147 Songs. 
Moore’s Irish Melodies. 100 famous airs. 
Silver Chord, 160 Songs. 

Gems of German Song. 100 German Gems. 

o Scottish ss 160 Scottish ‘ 

“ Sacred & 110 of the best. 
Shower of Pearls. 62 capital duets. 
Wreath of Gems, 95 Songs, quite varied. 
Silver Wreath, 60 Songs, Duets and Trios. 
Operatic Pearls. 92 Favorite Opera Songs. 
Musical Treasure, Vocal and Instrumental. 


Any book mailed, post free, for above prices. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


Dress Reform Garments of all kinds cut and basted 
or made. Patternscut. Orders taken for Reform 
Boots. 


Fashionable Dressmaking, 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly 25 Winter street) 








HYGiENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children, 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Re- 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 

Mrs. A. Fletcher & Co., 

6 East 14th St.,N.¥.City. 


HYGIENE UNDERGARMENTS. 


A new and improved corset waist (a perfect substi- 
tute for corsets.) Trousseaux artisticallyjdesigned and 
daintily made. Patterns sold. 

MISS BATES, Room 7, 129 Tremont St, 


’ F Vy 
ARTIST'S MATERIALS terctce** Paine 
ng. raw ag on ax Flower- Making. 
rders by Mail or ¥ ix Hd wr to. 
* “Importing Artists’ FA 
594 Washington street, Boston 
ly 














FROST & ADAMS, 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Mathematical Instruments, Ete. 
Lacroix’s Colors for China Painting, a Specialty. 


83 & 35 Cornhill, - Boston. 


¢@™ Catalogues furnished gratis upon application. 
‘ 493m 





The Wilson Patent Adjustable 
Chair. 
With Thirty changes of Position. 
In Health a Luxury, 
In Sickness a Necessity, 


Ornamental in appearance, perfect in construction. 
The Invalid Self-propelling Chair is with 

rival (see cut). Has been awanged the bergen be 

for Superiority and Merit wherever it has been exhib- 










Parlor, Library,In- 
ce Saat, See 
er, 7. 

Bed or toon 


ep 
Strength, Simplict: 


ty Comfort. 
Call and 


TnvalidSelf- Chair 
When rete em can 
can be detached, and it be- 
comes the o1 Reclining 


Chair. aj 
Manufactory, No. 585 Washington street, Boston. 








kin your awn town. Terms and $5 out 
$66i:" free, ed Hauiett & Co., Portland, 





eek. $12a day at homeeasily made. Cost 
$72 ly Outait = Tees &Co., Augusta, Maine. 





EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established in 1849.) 
SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DURABILITY, «4 


LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 
Send for Catalogues or call at 


Warerooms, 595 Washington Street, 
N 


McPHAIL & GO. 


GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Pianos to let and sold cn in- 
—— First quality in all respects. Cail and 





Warerooms 630 Washington St. Cor. 
1 


Essex St. ys 
KNABE. 
uN | 


PIANOFORTES, 


Unegualed in Tone, Touch, Workmanship 
rability. 








worm Ly bl 
erms nable. 
Pianos to rent. Pianos 
E. W. TYLER, Agent, 506 
Boeton, (over Williams & Everett's.) 





FOR ; 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Ric Vier Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonabie 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


ABSORPTION vs DISEASE. 
e—V—oeeeeeOO I 








LIVER & STOMACH 
PAD 


CURES WITHOUT DOSING 


BLOOD AND NERVES. 








TAIT UNV HOVWOLS 








Principal depot of the Company for New England, 
124 Tremont St., 
Opposite Park Street Church, Boston, Mass. itf 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 
A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 





Examines ents by the French Cranial Diagno- 
= p. on, and ail kinds of chronic diseases, 
TO! e 


ts, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
—— to make more public, as testimonials at her 
office will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will tively cure Rheumatism, Neu 
Bunions, weak and backs and 

through the kidneys, liver and sh 

large, they give strength and su’ to the abdomi- 


4 


drawing to the heat, and 
seated inflammation » which is the cause of - 
ty and suffering, Second, her pomade, which 1s 


not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and Pall — the hair from paraing pay for years 
(will not prevent the hair from crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine. 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be ee . Abdominal 
ers, Elastic is for both sexes, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office 
28 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 


Dr R. Greene. Dr. F. E. Greene, 
SPECIALISTS IN 
Chronic Diseases. 
Lemna a - oll ee the vo hy yf daily. 
So RMR SSH AMER Ome: Ma 
toDr. Greene. Mrs. CHAS BUTLER” 





ALTON, N. H. 

Although I have never seen Dr. Greene, he cured 
me of an OVARIAN TUMO Cy 
remedies. Mrs. JOHN D. 

BAKERSFIELD, VT. 


May guile wree core ah Bg terrible 
HUMOR after being given oth- 
er physicians. a BARNES. 


SOUTH NATICK, MASS. 

Lopocinest autiogty helpless wil SRERURLASEENS, 
abi ve > 
been cured by Dr, Gre NOMAS O'NEIL. 

The Doctors be consulted all DISEASES,. 
free of charge, pessoneliy or by letter. 

R. GREENE, M.D. fF. E. GREENE, M. OB. 

34 Temple Place, Boston. Mass. 
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& communications for the Woman's JouURNAL, 
ana sil letters relating to its editorial t 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 
breinens daparine f the ae en oe 

to x 
to Box Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money Eye AS sent at our 
risk. Pq et will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an it order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and unti) pay- 
ment of al! arrearages ie made. 

The receipt of the pa ig a sufficient receipt of 
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bscription. The change of date printed on 
receipt for renewals, This 4 
@ the first or second week after 

. Receipts may not be sent unless 
enclosed with the subscription for that 
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actamp is 
Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
of their subscriptions and to forward money 


‘or the ensuing year without waiting fora bill. 
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CONNECTICUT AND WISCONSIN. 
Pa 


The House of Representatives of the 
Connecticut Legislature passed a bil) giving 
women the right to vote on the license ques- 
tion, but when it came up for final action 
in the Senate it was rejected. Connecticut 
was one of the last Northern States to wheel 
into line in the advance of Manhood Suf- 
frage by allowing the negro to vote. But 
pressure of public opinion was so great 
that finally it wiped out from the constitu- 
tion the distinction of cvlor. The power 
of prejudice is strong but it will yield in 
the future. Wyoming and Wisconsin have 
led in placing women on a nearer equality 
with men. Other states slowly follow in a 
partial recognition of Suffrage. When the 
women have the vote in Connecticut they 
will make the State more in fact as well as 
name the land of steady habits. 

The constitutional amendment which has 
passed the legislature will be submitted to 
the péople. We learn from the Common- 
wealth that Mrs. Marion V. Dudley ad- 
dressed the Senate committee while the bill 
was ponding, and the Madison Journal says 
her effort was ‘pronounced on all hands a 
finely-written and most finished production. 
I was bold and fresh in thought, polished 
in style, and thoroughly convincing in its 
chain of reasoning. There was a very gen- 
eral attendance of members of both houses, 
and many of the friends of this gifted lady 
outside of the legislature took the occasion 
to listen to her admirable paper. The leg- 
islature itself, in token of its appreciation, 
by joint resolution, requested a copy for 
publication, and ordered one thousand 
copies printed for the use of the members. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND THE JESUITS. 


One of the objections made against Wo- 
man Suffrage, at the conversation recently 
held in the parlors of Rev. Joseph Cook,. 
was that it would tend to increase the pow- 
er of the Jesuits. One worthy gentleman 
siid that “there were 50,000 women in Mas- 
sachusetts and 26,000 of them were Roman 
Catholics.” This extraordinary statement 
was not controverted by any subsequent 
speaker. It would have seemed too absurd 
to need contradiction, if we had not over- 
heard several persons express uneasiness, 
after the meeting, at what they thought 
would be a grave danger to religious liber- 
ty, if women should vote in Massachusetts. 

Now instead of 50,000 there are more than 
300,000 women in Massachusetts, and, of 
these, two thirds are Americans and Pro- 
testants. Isit possible that two women can 
be outvoted by one? But of the Roman 
Catholic minority one half cannot read and 
write—and therefore cannot become voters. 
This fact of illiteracy would make our fe- 
male Protestant voters count as four to one. 
Yet it is gravely assumed by the opponents 
of Woman Suffrage that four American 
Protestant women would be outvoted by 
one Catholic woman. 

When the attention of the gentleman who 
advanced this objection was afterwards 
called to the facts he admitted that he had 
made a mistake in his figures, but he per- 
sisted in his prediction of Catholic ascend- 
evcy. ‘The Protestant women will not 
vote,” he said, “but every Catholic woman 
will obey the orders of the priest. Therefore 
they will turn the scale against us.” It was 
in vain that we reminded him of the bitter 
prejudice against Woman Suffrage which 
prevails among uneducated persons, and 
especially among our foreign population, 
of the hostility of the Catholic clergy, and 
of the uniform opposition which we exper- 
ience from the very class he dreads. The 
vision of an army of Catholic devotees 
marching to the polls was a night-mare 
which no argument could dispel. 

For ourselves we think that the influence 
of the priesthood does not compare in dan 
ger with that of the liquor saloons,—that 
such a spectacle as our opponent depicts 
would at once rouse American women to 
political activity,—that if numbers, intelli- 
gence and property cannot protect a major- 
ity of four against a minority of one, we de- 
serve to be politically subjugated. 

' One indirect effect of Woman Suffrage, 
in Massachusetts would be to Americanize 
our polities, and to place the contro) of the 
State far more largely than at present in 
the hands of the educated classes. It is for 
tbis very reason in part.that our,naturalized 


such achimera should be advanced against 
the vote 0! women, shows how unreasona- 
ble are the fears of its opponents. 

H. B. B. 


CARELESS LEGISLATION. 


The readers of the JournaL will find in 
our columns this week evidence of the con- 
fusion which the act of the New York Leg 
islature bas produced giving women the 
right to vote on the school question. Gov. 
Cornell cheerfully signed the new bill, but 
in attempting to carry it out it was found 
that practically it was of little value in very 
many cases, in consequence of the previous 
legislation in relation to ‘school matters. 
Soon after the law was passed a charter 
election was held at Rochester at which 
school commissioners were elected, The 
right of the women who desired to vote 
was disputed, and one of the inspectors of 
election wrote to Governor Cornel] who in 
turn consulted the attorney general. The 
latter, in a carefully prepared letter has 
given his opinion, and the result will be 
found in full elsewhere in our present 
issue. The school laws of New York are 
such that by present interpretation of the 
new act the right of women to vote is very 
limited. Probably the matter will be so 
fixed, either by the present or the next leg- 
islature, that the women will have a clean 
field. The present confusion seems to have 
arisen from that carelessness of legislation 
which so often occurs both in Congress and 
the State legislatures. We do not believe 
that even the women, if they had the 
power, would do worse. We are sure if a 
legislature of women had done their work 
so clumsily it would have been heralded by 
the opponents of Woman Suffrage as an 
evidence of their unfitness tu legislate. 

8. W. B. 


WHY NUT INCLUDE MEN? 


In the New York Senate a bill has unani- 
mously passed to prevent women acting as 
professional pedestrians. This bill we are 
told, is intended to put an end to the dis- 
graceful women pedestrian contests in New 
York. It forbids such public exhibition, 
and renders liable to prosecution for misde- 
meanor any woman whotakes part in them; 
and every manager or person aiding in 
such an exhibition; and even the owner or 
lessee of the building in which they may 
take place. Upon conviction of this misde- 
meanor the person convicted is to be pun- 
ished by imprisonment in the penitentiary 
for a term not more than one year, or by a 
fine not more than $500; or by both fine 
and imprisonment. So far as we can learn 
this bill passed without even a word being 
said in relation to the disgraceful men ped- 
estrian contests. It never seems to have 
flashed upon the minds of these wise legis- 
tors te amend the act by adding the word 
men to women. And in this we have anoth- 
er illustration of the disadvantage which 
apy class has in legislation who are not 
represented by one of their own number. 
If women had votes some member would at 
least have asked the question: Why not also 
include the men? 8. W. B. 











CELESTE SHUTE BURNHAM. 


In the death, March 22, of this noble 
woman, our cause loses a quiet but staunch 
and efficient friend. She was the wife of 
Ex-Associate Justice B. F. Burnham, of 
South Boston, and a member of local 
Woman Suffrage club; but her interests 
were far from single-grooved. In the 
Hawes Place Unitarian Church, the Samar- 
itan Society, and the Woman’s Temperance 
Union she was also useful, both as officer 
and member. Her friends, during her resi- 
dence in Boston, have appreciated her full 
devotion to the interests of her husband and 
home. Of her it could never be said, with 
a glimmer of truth, that she neglected the 
home mission for the foreign field. Her 
characteristics were energy, fortitude, con- 
scientiousness, tact, which guided by intui- 
tion, made her practical judgment most 
valuable throughout a somewhat checkered 
half century of life. 

Mrs. Burnham was born in Centra! New 
York. Ill health withdrew her from school 
at fifteen, but not before she had translated 
fluently from Sallust, Virgil, Cicero, and 
French authors; besides giving attention to 
literature and higher mathematics. She 
dearly loved the writings of Mrs. Hemans 
and Bryant, and only years after marriage 
did her husband accidentally discover that 
in those days she was herself the author of 
a beautiful poem, which shyness had hid- 
den. Expertness in wax-work led her to 
the supervision of the designs in a large 
millinery establishment in Chicago, where 
Mr. Burnham, whom she married in 1861, 
was in law practice. In the following year 
they lost their only babe. Two years later, 
her husband being detailed from his regi- 
ment to assist in establishing freedmen’s. 
schools in Louisiana, she joined him there, 
and had earnest success as teacher in the 
Eustis mansion, in the French quarter of 
New Orleans. Returning North in 1866, 
with voice and pen she aided in the crea- 
tion of a wholesome national reconstruction 
sentiment in the West. Her father was an 
old school Baptist clergyman, and with that 
sect she had always peculiar sympathy, 





fellow-citizens oppose it, and the fact that 


even when her opinions had widely changed. 


Theological inquiries she framed with ref- 
erence to life as the one thing needful, and 
she readily perceived the underlying unity 
in all devout souls. Her spirit was ever too 
strong for a frail body, and a long period of 
unbroken activity this winter culminated 
in the triumph of a disease held at bay for 
nearly thirty years, dropsy of the pericar- 
dium. Indeed, it was in the midst of phil- 
anthropic exertion that she was compelled 
to succumb to the exhaustion induced by 
unremitting handwork and brainwork. Her 
sufferings were so intense through a long, 
long month, that she begged for the com- 
plete unconsciousness that anesthetics may 
give, but this boon was denied her, and so 
she suffered on til! the close. 

Celeste Burnham,—well named, for her 
sympathies were ever with the celestial 
side of humanity and society,—will be 
greatly missed in the circles which com- 
manded her helpful esteem. 

Her funeral took place at her residence, 
on G street, Tuesday, March 23, Rev. J. H. 
Wiggin officiating, assisted by the church 
choir, and the body was taken to Groton, 





Vt., for burial. Ww. 
—————__ o> 
HARVARD EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN. 
1880. 


We have received from the Woman’s 
Education Association a circular contain- 
ing information in respect to the examina- 
tions for women for the coming year. 
From this we learn that the seventh exami- 
nation for women by Harvard University 
will be held in Cambridge, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Cincinnati, beginning on 
the last Wednesday in May, 1880, and will 
be of two grades: I. A general or prelimi 
nary examination for young women who 
are not less than seventeen years old; II. 
An advanced examination for young women 
who have passed the preliminary examina- 
tion, and are not less than eighteer years 
old. 

The preliminary examination is intended 
asa careful test of proficiency in a course 
of elementary study of a liberal . order, 
arranged for persons who may or may nct 
afterwards pursue the work of education. 
It differs, therefore, both in its purpose 
and in its selection of subjects, from any 
college examination, whether for admission 
or for subsequent standing. It applies, 
however, the same standard of judgment in 
determining the success and excellence of 
the work offered as would be used if judg- 
ing similar work if done in Harvard Col- 
lege. It is, therefore, strongly recommend 
ed to all girls who wish to test their 
progress by a strict and publicly recognized 
standard, or in a range of subjects wider 
than the ordinary school courses include. 

The preliminary examination will em- 
brace the following -subjects: English, 
Physical Geography, either Elementary 
Botany or Elementary Physics, Arithmetic, 
Algebra, through quadratic equations, 
Plane Geometry, History, and two of the 
four languages, German, French, Latin, 
or Greek, one at least of the two languages 
chosen being a modern language. 

The preliminary examination may be di- 
vided between two years, at the option of 
the candidate. In this case the minimum 
age of admission is sixteen years. No can- 
didate, however, will be admitted to exami- 
nation on a part of any subject, and no 
account will be made of a partial examina- 
tion, unless the candidate has passed satis- 
factorily in at least three subjects. Candi- 
dates who divide the examination will be 
expected to attain a somewhat higher 
degree of excellence than those who pre- 
sent the nine subjects at once. 

The advanced examination will be divided 
into five sections in one or more of which 
the candidate may present herself. 

The Woman’s Education Association will 
take charge of the examinations in Boston. 
Local Committees will take charge of the 
examinations in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Cincinnati. An examiner will be sent 
to any place where the number of candi- 
dates offered warrants a separate examina- 
tion. Notice of intention to be candidates 
must be sent to the secretaries on or before 
April 1, :880. Candidates for the Prelimi- 
nary Examination must specify which of 
the elective studies (Botany or Physics, 
French, German, Latin, or Greek) they will 
take. Candidates for the Advanced Exam- 
ination must specify which section and 
which subjects they elect. Exact notice of 
the place of the examination, and also of 
the time (day and hour), will be sent to all 
candidates on April 15, 1880. The Prelim- 
inary Examination will cover parts of two 
weeks. Less time will be required for the 
Advanced Examination, according to the 
number of sphjects chosen. The fee for 
the Preliminary Examination, including 
certificate, will be fifteen dollars. If the 
Preliminary Examination be divided, the 
fee for the first year will be ten dollars; for 
the second year, five. The fee for the Ad- 
vanced Examination will be ten dollars. 
The association will provide board and 
lodging at moderate cost for those who need 
such accommodation. Young women in 
narrow circumstances will be aided by the 
association in meeting the cost of these 
examinations. Applicants for such aid 


should address the Secretary for the Wom- 





an’s Education Association, No. 114 Boyls- 


ton street, Boston, stating their circum- 
stances fully, the amount of help which 
they need, the kind of assistance which 
they would prefer—whether a remission of 
fees, a loan, or gratuitous board and lodging 
during the examination—and enclosing cer- 
tificates of scholarship and character from 
their teachers. If an applicant is under 
twenty-one years of age, her application 
must be accompanied by the written ap- 
proval of her parent or guardian. 

The Secretary is prepared to furnish to 
school committees and superintendents, 
seeking well-educated teachers, a list of 
those successful candidates who propose to 
devote themselves to the profession of 
teaching. Lists of books to be used and 
specimen examination papers on most of 
the work required will be forwarded to any 
address on the receipt of twenty-five cents. 
Avy further information which may be 
desired will be gladly furnished by the 
Secretary for the Woman’s Education Asso- 
ciation, No, 114 Boylston street, Boston, 
Mass. ; Secretary of the New York Local 
Committee, 59 East Twenty-Fifth street, 
New York; Secretary of the Philadelphia 
Local Committee, 401 South Eighth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Secretary of the Cincin- 
nati Loca! Committee, 57 Walnut street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


> 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE ON SCHOOL QUESTIONS 
IN RHODE ISLAND. 


A hearing on this question was had by 
the House Committee early in March and 
we give below the report of the Providence 
Journal: 

Mr. Edwin Jenckes, chairman of the 
committee, presided and read the petition, 
and the whole committee were present. 

Captain Eldridge, of this city, introduced 
Augustus Jones, Esg., Principal of the 
Friends’ School, of this city. Mr. Jones 
said he did not appear as a champion of 
this cause, but he believed it to be a worthy 
one, and having been invited to make a few 
remarks, he would try todo so. An inves- 
tigation of the matter showed that of the 
more than eleven hundred teachers in the 
State, more than eight hundred were wom- 
en. He could not believe that the State 
could leave out this vote. The aggregate 
of education is in the hands of women. 
These teachers must be best qualified to 
select school] committee; then there is the 
vast number of women who have been 
teachers, and their vote should be held. In 
his own experience, where there were men 
and women upon the school committee, he 
had found that the women were in all 
points equal to men, and neither did they 
lose any of their feminine qualities. We 
are willing that women should think and 
study, and use their influence in all ways 
except to vote, but they must stopthere. In 
this matter woman is entitled and justified 
to vote, and not only that, but it is her 
duty. You may say that it is not her duty 
to vote, as she has not the right, but she 
must use her power until that right is 
gained. She is in duty bound to do all that 
she can in this direction, and then it is the 
duty of the Legislature to give her that 
right. The interests of woman in this 
country is just the same as those of man, 
You are making laws for the future, and 
those laws are to govern her children, In 
the matter of life and of liberty her vote is 
important. Whatever agreement may be 
or may have been used in regard to man’s 
voting, applies just as strongly to the wom- 
an. Whatever the test may be it should be 
a test which every human being may attain 
to. It is claimed that in this matter woman 
is virtually represented. This is‘perfect non- 
sense. I can only be virtually represented 
when I am represented by an agent who 
carries out my will. It is the will of wom- 
en that they are trying to debar them from 
using. 

Judge Russell, of Bosten, was next intro- 
duced. This measure in Massachusetts was 
distinctly an educational matter. It was 
asked on that ground. He did not deny 
that the friends of Woman Suffrage were 
in favor of this measure, and that it was 
heralded as a triumph of Woman Suffrage, 
but it was asked for by many who are bit- 
terly opposed to Woman Suffrage: it was 
asked for by educators, schoo] committees, 
etc. The question of the common schools 
it is not necessary to argue. . We feel their 
importance, feel that if republican govern- 
ment is to be maintained it must be by the 
freest education. We believe the free 
schools must be maintained. Feeling as we 
never felt before the importance of free 
schools, we have seen a danger threatening 
those schools, a danger that instead of being 
controlled by men who are looking out for 
their best interests, they may fall into the 
hands of men who will use them for selfish 
and political purposes, and this was what 
caused us to introduce this new element. 
The way to meet this danger is to give us 
as constituents a class of people who will 
not de swayed by political, corrupt, or sel- 
fish considerations. We believe that wom- 
en, in the seiection of school committees, 
will be influenced by their regard for the 
best interest of the schools. The speaker 
then alluded to the fact that a few years 
ago, in Boston, several women were placed 
upon the school committee, and spoke in 








high terms of the services of one of those 
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women, giving incidents concerning her 
work. The result was that at the close of 
the second term of this woman, twenty 
thousand people went up to the polls and 
said that this thing should stop—not be- 
cause of any opposition to her or objection 
to this work, but because her name was not 
on their ballots. Go to the next school ex. 
amination and you will find the women 
present will outnumber the men five to 
one. This shows their interest in educa- 
tion, and proves that a constituency of 
women, or women and mep, is better for 
the selection of school committees than a 
constituency of menalone. This was not 
a question of Woman Suffrage at all, but 
of interest in the schools. 

He then proceeded to consider the objec- 
tions made against this measure. They 
were told that it was mere sentiment. That 
is not so—it is hard, substantial fact. Is 
there anything sentimental in saying a 
woman who is capable of educating her 
owa children shall not use her knowledge 
and experience for the education of others? 
Then they said there was a physiological 
objection. One of our learned senators ar- 
gued for half an hour, that it would. be 
ruinous to the health of women if this bill 
should pass, and the women be allowed to. 
vote for school committee. After this he 
was in the store of the honorable senator 
and saw there several young women who 
were to stand behind his counters all day 
long, and he could not see how it could in- 
jure their health if they should, once a 
year, be allowed to use an hour in voting 
for school committee. Then there was the 
objection that if this vere allowed, in a 
short time women would get the ballot on 
all questions. This objection simply means 
that this measure will be so successful that 
there will be no preventing women from 
voting on all questions. We were told the 
ward rooms on election day were so low 
that woman could not go there. If this is 
true, by all means send women there at 
once in order to purify the place. It was 
said women could not go there because men 
smoke there. The result was that for the 
forenoon the nuisance of smoking was 
abated in the voting places. There was 
nothing said, or done, or thought, at the 
ward rooms that should prevent a woman 
from going up to vote. Then it was said 
no woman would exercise this right except 
the low and degraded, and that the respect- 
able men of Boston would be swamped by 
this degraded vote. The result proved the 
fallacy of thisargument. He did not be- 
lieve there was a name on the voting list of 
which the friends of the measure were not 
proud. These-were the best objections that 
were presented. There was the objection 
to novelty in legislation, but all legislation 
is novel, and he did not think it neeessary 
to consider this point in this State, which 
was founded on an idea so novel as to at- 
tract the attention of the world. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, of Boston, was 
next introduced. It seemed to her that 
this subject asks for progress in two depart- 
ments—that of justice and that of politica} 
economy. Justice would assume at the out- 
set that the girls of a community should be 
equally well educated as the boys, then the 
girls will become the acceptable and accept- 
ed teachers in the community; then women, 
being in the large majority as teachers, 
have the right to a voice in the Schoo! Com- 
mittees; then, having these rights, they 
certuinly as a consequence have a right to 
that which can alone secure these rights— 
—that of Suffrage. It isa principle of pu- 
litical economy that the girls should be ed- 
ucated the same as the boys. It appears 
that women make the best teachers. Then 
it appears that the services of women teach- 
ers are better when they can consult with 
women on the School Boards. Then the 
State finds that it is for its interest to give 
women the right to vote for the members 
of the School Committee. Thus justice 
and political economy point to the granting 
of this right. In referring to the State of 
Rhode Island, of which she has recently be- 
come a resident, she said she remembered 
the time when to go from Massachusetts 
into Rhode Island was in a sense to go up 
higher, but now in this regard she felt that 
it was not so, and she earnestly appealed to 
the General Assembly to give her the right 
she would have had had she remained in 
Massachusetts. 

Geo. A. O. Ernst,Esq.,of Boston, was next 
introduced, and after speaking of the man- 
ner in which the bill was passed, as related, 
mainly by Judge Russell, proceeded to give 
an account of the practical workings of this 
law in Massachusetts. There was no at- 
tempt, as had been feared, by the Catholics 
or anybody else, to capture the women vo- 
ters. There was no one registered for any 
other but the single unselfish purpose of 
voting, and of voting for the best interests 
of the schools; in spite of all the obstacles 
thrown in their way, of the newspaper 
flings, &c., they did vote, and they had a 
great influence in the selection of candi- 
dates. While, perhaps, they had no effect 
in the final vote, yet the fact that they 
might be sufficient to hold the baiance of 
power had its influence in the selection of 
the best people for candidates.- In Boston 
there were three candidates who were wo- 
men, and these were not élected, which 





fact to the speaker was the strongest argu- 
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ment in favor of this law. There were men 
by the hundreds who voted against these 
women for no other reason than the preju- 
dice of these men against voting for women 
for school committee because women were 
to vote for them. The women candidates 
were every way qualified. This shows that 
these men did not vote for the best inter- 
ests of the school, and the only thing to do 
js to give those people a right to vote who 
will vote for the best interests of the schools. 
The whole experience of the election show- 
ed there was not the slightest reason why 
the most sensitive woman should not go to 
the polls; there was no smoking, less than 
the usual noise, and the women were treated 
with respect. In regard to the comfort in 
the ward room on election day, there was 
much gained by the passage of this law. 

Rev. Dr. E. G. Taylor, of this city, was 
next introduced. He said he did not think 
there was any persona] grievance against 
the present school board of the city of Prov- 
idence, but we come simply to general prin- 
ciples. He called attention to the charac- 
ter of the petitioners for this change in the 
law. There isin the petitions none of the 


but there are the names of men of promi- 
nence and influence, and women of charac- 
ter from all parts of the State. Thisshould 
give the petitions weight. There seems to 
be no opposition to this matter, and it 
seems to be a popular measure through- 
out the community. Then there is the fact 
that there is a popular movement in this 
line throughout the country, a dozen or 
more States having already fallen into line. 
Then there is the fitness of women to vote 
for these officers and for school committee. 
Women have more time to attend to the 
duties than do men; the schools are for the 
most part in the hands of women. He 
would love to have this thing done in the 
interests of education. He thought this 
matter should be taken out of politics; he 
did not think the office of school commit- 
tee was used in this State as a means of po- 
litical preferment, but he could conceive 
how it might be used, and to give the vote 
to women upon this question would prevent 
this. The question of Woman Suffrage on 
all matters has got tocome before the coun- 
try, because it is right that it should come, 
and it is wise to experiment in the matter. 
If the experiment of women voting on 
school questions fail, that will be an argu- 
ment against it, and if it succeed, it will be 
a strong argument in its favor. 

Rev. J. M. Brewster, of this city, was 
next introduced. He was quite sure the 
ground has been pretty thoroughly gone 
over. He thought Rev. Dr. Taylor had 
stolen his thunder. He agreed with the 
Doctor, but wished to emphasize one or 
two points. , First, the character of the pe- 
titioners. They are the thoughtful men and 
women of the different parts of the State. 
Then there is no class of people in the 
State, especially in the country towns, who 
take so much interest in the schools or are 
so well fitted to have the superintendence 
of them as the women. He thought there 
was but one side to this question, and that 
1s to grant the prayers of the petitioners. 


TO OBERLIN ALUMNZ. 


The young women students of Oberlin 
College have undertaken with great courage 
to raise money to build a ‘‘Society Hall” for 
themselves and their successors. They have 
never had a suitable hall, and have suffer- 
ed the contrast of their poorer quarters 
with the ampler and handaomer ones of 
the young men’s society rooms, until now, 
when they appeal to the alumne of Ober- 
lnm to help raise $3000. If they can get 
this sum, the Faculty will take charge of 
it, and supply the remaining sums necessa- 
ry to complete a hall which shall be ample 
for the young women, and worthy of the 
college that first established coéducation. 

They desire that all contributions should 
be sent to the present lady principal Mrs. 
Johnstone, at Oberlin, O. 

I shall cheerfully add my mite for the 
above purpose, and trust that every woman 
graduate who reads this call for help, will 
also contribute at once. 

Oberlin deserves well of its women grad- 
uates for the open door it made for them. 
It deserves well of the community, inas- 
much as it allows no liquor to be sold, or 
vile dens to be kept anywhere within the 
limits of the town. L. 8 
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COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN. 


The New England Women’s Club of this 
city are taking measures to establish a Col- 
lege Scholarship for young women and 
have already collected money enough to 
serve as a nucleus for a permanent endow- 
ment for this purpose. It is hardly neces- 
sary to enlarge on the advantage that the 
aid of such a scholarship may afford to 
struggling talent which might otherwise be 
kept down by poverty. The numerous ‘and 
liberal provisions of this sort in most of our 
colleges for able and ambitious young men 
have proved their exceeding value ir aiding 
to give the higher education where it will 
be most valuable to the recipient and to the 
community. 

The committee of the club having the 


in aid of the scholarship, on the evening of 
Thursday, April 1, in which literary and 
musical talent of the first order will take 
part. 

Contributions are also solicited, from 
all friends of Feniale Education. They 
may be sent to “The Treasurer of the 
Scholarship Committee, 5 Park street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.” 


A MORAL PURPOSE IN LIFE. 


Mrs. Edna D. Cheney spoke at the second 
of the course of meetings to colored wom- 
en, on March 11, 8 p.m., in the North Rus- 
sell Street Church. Although the afternoon 
was quite stormy, about forty women and a 
few men were present, and all gave undi- 
vided attention to the speaker’s earnest and 
helpful words on the value of ‘‘A Moral 
Purpose in Life.” What added much to 
the interest of the meeting was the discus- 
sion which took place after Mrs. Cheney’s 
address, several taking part in it, in an 
animated and quite able way. The speak- 
er commenced by giving a graphic account 
of her labors amongst the colored people, 
before, during the time of, and after the 
war, bringing vividly into the aceount her 
co-workers of known zeal for the interest of 
the race. On reaching her subject she 
stated that all who would be happy and 
useful in life must have a moral purpose in 
it; that life without it is selfish and frivo- 
lous. This moral purpose, she said, must 
be twofold in its motive and action, or its 
aim must be for the best development of the 
individual, and for the best service to oth- 
ers. A person with a fine intellectual devel- 
opment may be selfish or in other ways 
morally ignoble. Some pure, good lives 
are more of a failure than they should be, 
because the persons who live them, live 
almost wholly for others. In order to do 
the best we can, we must understand our- 
selves, and know what we can and- should 
do. Our bodies, our minds, our hearts 
must receive our intelligent care and nurt- 
ure. We must have knowledge. Wemust 
do right by, and be just to ourselves. If 
we seek for our own best development we 
shall be fitted for better service to others. 
Every one with a moral purpose in life 





* desires to do all possible for others, and the 


best possible. Our mora) and intellectual 
faculties should be developed together. We 
should remember this in educating children. 
If our education does not make us kind and 
true, and also good workers in life for our- 
selves and others, then it is superticial. In 
closing her address Mrs. Cheney urged all 
present to begin just where they were and 
live with the twofold moral purpose in life. 
G. D. 


-— 


SUFFRAGE DISCUSSION AT HAVERHILL. 





Good Templars Hall was filled with an 
earnest and appreciative audience, many of 
them evidently in sympathy with us. We 
had advertised a discussion, one of our 
lawyers having consented to take the nega- 
tive side of the question. After the elec- 
tion of officers, Dr. Julia A. Marshall, Pres- 
ident pro tem, announced the subject for 
debate, as follows: Resolved, That equal- 
ity of political rights for men and women 
is necessary for the best development of 
character in both sexes; and also is needed 
for the consistent and faithful administra- 
tion of our government. The question was 
divided into two topics. First, the effect 
of perfect equality on the personal life of 
men and women. Second, the right of 
women to vote under our government. 

Rev. Wm. H. Spencer opened the discus- 
sion, claiming that ‘‘the Legislature ad- 
mitted the justice of the whole cause when 
it granted school suffrage.” He pointed 
out some of the evils resulting from a gov- 
ernment of one sex, and looked for a rem- 
edy in woman's vote. To prove that girls 
were the intellectual equals of their broth- 
ers, he related this fact: ‘‘In the last ex- 
amination in one of our schools, in eleven 
out of thirteen rooms the girls were ahead.” 

Mrs. Read, a member of our club, fol- 
lowed in opposition. She repeated in a 
very witty way many of the well known 
objections to woman's voting, but she was 
so evidently speaking against her own con- 
victions, that she hardly strengthened the 
opposition. 

Mrs. Ripley, of Lawrence, claimed that 
‘*the constitution gave woman the right to 
vote.” ‘We, the people,” meant woman 
as wellas man. If it was a natural right, 
women have as good aclaim as men. If it 
was not a natural right, women should no 
more be debarred than men. 

The gentleman who had promised to op- 
pose Mrs. Ripley failed to put in an appear- 
ance, and the question was given to the 
audience; and, in short speeches, many tes- 
tified to their belief in our cause. Our peo- 
ple were greatly pleased with Mrs. Ripley’s 
logical remarks, and a general desire has 
been expressed to hear her agair. The 
meeting closed with the reading, in a very 
charming manner, of the ‘‘Mother and 
Poet,” by Miss Nettie Rowe. 

The entertainment for our last public 
meeting was furnished by Mrs. Julia G. 
Stickney, of Groveland, who generously 
recited for our benefit several original 
poems. Her programme was as follows: 
*« Invocation to the spirit of Poesy,” ‘‘Rec- 


‘A dream of the Sea,” ‘The magnet chord 
of Prayer,” ‘‘Recollections of my Boy.” 
and ‘A tribute of welcome to Anna Garlin 
Spencer.” The last poem was particularly 
appropriate, as Mrs. Spencer was with us 
for the first time in several months. When 
all are good we can hardly particularize, 
but I may be pardoned if I repeat the re- 
mark of several of her audienee, that the 
“Dream of the Sea” was considered by 
them ‘‘the gem of the collection.” 
I, F. M. 


THE WAYSIDE HOME. 





Some months ago a meeting was held in 
Brooklyn for the purpose of initiating a 
movement for the establishment of a home 
for female convicts after the expiration of 
their terms of imprisonment, where such of 
them as desired an opportunity to reform 
might be given a fair chance and receive 
judicious assistance. Much enthusiasm 
was developed at this meeting, but nothing 
practically resulted. Recently, however, a 
few of the women who had been instru- 
mental in getting up the first meeting, and 
who were really interested in the project, 
resolved to make an attempt to carry out 
the plan, and as a result of their efforts an 
organization has been formed composed 
entirely of women. A suitable house has 
been secured in Schenck street, Brooklyn, 
and will soon be ready. The Board of 
Management called the house ‘‘The Way- 
side Home,” and say: ‘‘It is not an alms- 
giving institution. The woman who knocks 
at our door may be poor, uneducated, 
friendless—she may even have sinned, but 
if she has self-respect enough left to wish 
to help herself to earn an honest living we 
will always help her. For the woman with 
stout arms who only knows how to scrub, 
for the skilful-fingered embroiderer, for 
girls who know how to cook a little and 
wish they knew more, for those who can 
wash and iron a dish cloth and would like 
to learn the finer mysteries of the laundry, 
for all women we have room except for 
the idle—for them we have no room. The 
Home will be placed in the charge of a 
competent Christian matron who shall be 
the acknowledged head of the family. The 
running expenses are to be met by monthly 
or yearly pledges, and as far as possible 
by work performed by the inmates. The 
Board of Managers will issue quarterly 
printed reports of receipts and expenditures, 
a copy of which will be sent to each donor. 
The need is pressing, and we earnestly so 
licit contributions of furniture, carpets, 
dishes, or money, to enable us to furnish 
the house already secured (2581¢ Schenck 
street), as well as pledges for the running 
expenses.” 


THE HARPER FUND. 


The following sums have been sent to us 
in aid of Mrs. Harper’s work for the freed- 


men :— 


Samuel May........-+ og 0eneeetercoeees $15.00 
Cora M. Perkins, Clay Center, Kas..... 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
The post-office address of Mrs. Lucy Stone 


for the next few weeks will be Wilmington, 
Delaware, care of Heald’s Hygeian Home. 


The Rhode Island Senate has indefinitely 
postponed the House Bill permissive of 
mixed marriages by a vote of 18 to 10. 


In Kentucky, any ‘‘white widow” having 
children of a school age has a legal! right to 
vote at an election for School Trustees. 

The Detroit Women’s Club, of which 
Mrs, L. H. Stone is a member, propose to 
give her a reception upon her arrival in 
Detroit. 


The House of Representatives of Rhode 
Island by a very large majority have passed 
the bill giving women the right to vote upon 
the school question. 


Mr. Archibald Forbes, the war corre- 
spondent, has completed his English lect- 
uring tour, and expects to visit America in 
the autuma to deliver a hundred lectures. 


The§ young women of the graduating 
class of Wesleyan Academy at Wilbraham 
have decided to dress on the go-as-you- 
please system for graduation, instead of 
wearing white as has been the custom. 


The discussion of the Woman Suffrage 
question is proceeding in the Massachusetts 
Legislature as we go to press. In our next 
issue we shall be enabled to give a report of 
this, and to announce the result of the vote. 


The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will hold its twelfth annual couventiun 
in Masonic Hall, corner of Washington and 
Tennessee streets, Indianapolis, Ind., Tues- 
day and Wednesday, May 25 and 26, 1830. 


There are said to be 20,000 children in 
Chicago who get no schooling whatever and 
7000 in the schools who for lack of proper 
accommodations can only be taught half a 
day. This is not a pleasant report of a city 
which prides itself on ‘‘Western progress.” 


A petition signed by over 1,200 women of 
Cincinnati praying the Ohio Legislature to 
enact some law which will take the control 
of the public schools out of the hands of 
ward politicians, has been presented to that 
body. 
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cently voted to pay Miss Whitney, the 
sculptor, her first instalment of $1,600, 
which it was agreed should be paid when 
the model was sent to the foundry. 

A decision made last week, as regarding 
the rights of a woman in a home, where the 
title of the property rests in her name, is 
said to be one of the most important in the 
criminal records of the State of New 
Hampshire. 

Any woman in Oregon who is over 21 
years of age, and has property in the dis- 
trict upon which she pays a tax, may vote 
at the school meetings in such district, pro- 
vided she be a citizen of the State, and has 
resided in the district 30 days. 

The United States Circuit Court has de- 
cided that the law recently enacted forbid- 
ding the employment of Chinese by corpo- 
rations is unconstitutional. An appeal will 
probably be made to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Prof. Sidney Lanier is in favor of women 
playing in the orchestra. He declares they 
can play any instrument except the double- 
bass and the heavier brasses better than 
men. Yet all the attempts at orchestras of 
women hitherto have been failures. 

A resolution has been reported from the 
Committee of the Rhode Island Legislature 
on Education, proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution giving women the right to 
vote in the election of the school commit- 
tee. The Providence Journal in announc- 
ing the above says it hopes the amendment 
will not say ‘‘females.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth L. Comstock who has 
been visiting the northwest, on her return 
to Kansas writes that the tide of negro em- 
igration is still flowing in a steady stream 
into this State. Six hundred refugees ar- 
rived last week, and many of them have 
found employment and been shipped off to 
their new homes. 


A Texas woman dreamed to some pur- 
pose. She had visions on six consecutive 
nights of buried treasure, which set her 
husband and others to digging, and the re- 
sult was the unearthing of a vessel contain- 
ing $2400. The good luck did not strike 
her husband, however, for another man 
found the money. 


At the Martin Opera House, on Sunday 
evening last, March 21, Mr. J. K. H. Will- 
cox, by particular request, repeated his 
fresh and original lecture on ‘“‘Woman Suf- 
frage,” for the benefit of the New York 
Herald Irish Relief Fund. Admission was 
free, anda collection was taken. There 
was a free «liscussion after the lecture. 

Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell’s book, ‘‘Coun- 
sel to Parents on the Moral Education of 
Their Children in Relation to Sex,” is now 
in its second edition. It is highly com- 
mended by both the religious and secular 
press. It should be in every house where 
growing children and young people need to 
be taught the laws of chastity and purity, 
and respect for these high qualifications for 
a noble manhood and womanhood. 

Mr. Claflin has introduced in the House 
a bill directing the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry of the United States to pay to Sarah 
Jane Hills, widow of the late Albert G. 
Hills, late of Boston, the sum of $3,780.90, 
with interest from the 16th day of March, 
1864, the value of personal property belong- 
ing to said Albert G. Hills taken and con- 
verted to the use of the United States by 
the military forces of the United States 
then stationed at New Orleans. 


President Angell, who was at one time 
editor of the Providence Journal, but who 
has of late years been the president of the 
State University of Michigan, will be nom- 
inated as Minister Plenipotentiary to China. 
Should two commissioners be sent with 
him to Peking to negotiate emigration 
amendments to the Burlingame treaty, one 
will probably be John F. Swift of Califor. 
nia and the other a democrat on the Atlant- 
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JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


Largest Manufacturers 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


and the only manufacturers in the world that sell their goods 
direct to the consumer, thereby saving all intermediate profits, 
A large and choice line of Axminsters, Wiltons, Velvets, Brus- 
sells, Tapestries, 3plys, extra super ingrain, oil cloths in all 
widths, mattings, rugs, mats etc, 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


525 and 527 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
OPPOSITE R, H. WHITE & CO. 











In the United States Senate Friday, Mr. 
Anthony (republican) of Rhode Island pre- 
sented a memorial of Susan B. Anthony 
asking for the removal of her political disa- 
bilities. Miss Anthony complains that 
while the prayers of men for the removal 
of political disabilities are granted, such 
prayers have been denied to women. She 
asks that her petition receive the same con- 
sideration as if her name were Samuel B. 
Anthony. 


Mr. De Vinne’s paper‘on wood-cut en- 
graving and printing will appear in the 
April Scribner. It relates for the most part 
to the early methods of wood-cut printing 
on the hand-press. Mr. De Vinne will fol- 
low it with another on machine printing, 
the success of which is no older than 1850. 
His knowledge of the art is not limited to 
his own large experience in it; indeed, this 
has been the source of a small part of it, as 
the ‘‘History of Printing” which he pub- 
lished a few years ago fully demonstrated. 
The widow and two daughters of William 
M. Cooper are in destitution, in Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Cooper was the founder, and 
carried on during the war, the Cooper 
refreshment saloon in Philadelphia, where 
all New England regiments were fed and 
comforted while en route to the front. 
William M. Singerly, proprietor of the 
Philadelphia Record, will receive any con- 
tributions for the benefit of Mr. Cooper's 
suffering family from New England sol- 
diers, many of whom have already sent on 
subscriptions. 


The temperance movement in England ‘ 
gathering strength. Fourteen thousand 
clergymen of the Church of England have 
united in a memorial to their bishops, ask- 
ing them to support earnestly measures for 
the further restriction of the trade ia in- 
toxicating liquors. They are convinced, 
they say, that the condition of the people 
‘can never be greatly improved, whether 
intellectually, physically or religiously, so 
long as intemperance extensively prevails 
among them, and that intemperance will 
prevail so long as temptations to it abound 
on every side.” 

The Princess Stephanie, of Belgium, the 
future wife of the young Crown-Prince 
Rudolph of Austria, is only sixteen years 
old, and is one of the most beautiful prin- 
cesses of Europe. She is accomplished, 
her tastes being highly artistic and musical. 
The Crown-Prince first met her two years 
ago. The betrothal was celebrated pri- 
vately in the family circle, after the Crown- 
Prince asked the royal parents for the 
Princess Stephanie’s hand. The Princess has 
hitherto led a secluded life, having been seen 
very seldom, even in Brussels. The wed- 
ding will probably not take place for a 
year. Hungary is much pleased, as Ste- 
phanie is the granddaughter of the much- 
loved Archduke Joseph, for half a century 
Palatine of that country. 


The Paris correspondent of the New 
York Tribune writes thus: ‘‘Princesg Ste- 
phanie often runs into Paris, incognito, 
with King Leopold. She made a flying 
visit to the British Embassy the last time 
Queen Victoria was there. She was then a 
tall, eat girl, long-nosed, blonde, and 
not pretty, but she was a ha looking 
maiden. I saw a likeness my of the 
Empress Charlotte, her grandfather Leo- 
pold, and the Duc de Nemours, her great 
uncle. The education of the future Em- 
press was directed by Madame Deyterghen, 
well known in Paris kindergartens. The 
Archduke Rudolph’s fiancée is an astonish- 
ingly good linguist, musician, and equest- 
rian, and is said to be poetic. She has 
artistic sensibilities and sound 
Her girlhood was passed in the Royal chat- 
eau in Ardennes. Growing too rapidly, she 
was ordered by her doctor to take the 
mountain air and horseback exercise. The 
treatment succeeded, and the Princess is 
now fuliy developed and strong. Eventu- 





- ally she will inherit a splendid patrimony. 
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MR, PARKMAN ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mrs. Caroline H. Dall has written a paper 
in the March number of the Unitarian 
Review in reply to Mr. Parkman’s article 
in the Worth American. As it should have 
a wide reading we will print the whole in 
this and successive issues of the JOURNAL. 


The most significant two points connected 
with this article seem to have attracted lit- 
tle attention from those who have discussed 
it. 





Its publication, in the first place, indicates 
that a whole generation has grown up since 
its statements were first made and first re- 
futed. With the best literature of the 
cause, its author can never have made him- 
self familiar; and, as for bis own view of 
it, it touches issues so long laid tu rest that 
it provokes a smile. 

The writing of it by the person concerned, 
in the second place, is a fact of great signifi- 
canee, Ten years ago, Mr. Parkman would 
not have lifted his head from the old French 
chronicles he has so profitably perused, to 
face this subject. Why, then, does he do 
it now? Because the discussion has entered 
his study, and turned him out! Like our 
national prophet, it cried loudly: “I will 
not retract! I will not equivocate! I will 
be heard!” And the scholar and the gen- 
tleman aside to listen; and, because 
he has listened, we must also turn aside, if 
not to listen, then certainly to debate the 
matter with him. .. 

In pausing to do this, we claim only such 
hearing as twenty-five years devoted to 
questions which concern human welfare 
may enforce. And we must speak for our- 
selves only, since in a movement so deli- 
cate,—a movement which involves a certain 
change in the relations of the constituents 
of social and family life,—it does not suit 
us to link ourselves to a political platform, 
nor do we feel for it a sympathy so intem- 
perate that we could be persuaded to accept 
a single privilege that had not been cordi- 
ally granted, . 

The woman’s cause is, most of all, the 
man’s cause. What will harm her will 
harm him. What will help her helps all the 
world. In commenting upon the article in 
the North American, we shall not attempt a 
clear and logical statement of what women 
of refinement and culture, who are also 
Woman Suffragists, may be supposed to 
want, We aim only to touch the side issues 
that wound,—pin-pricks more dangerous 
than sword-thrusts. 

Mr. Parkman is not the first to recall the 
fact that Aristophanes mocked the ‘“‘Wo- 
man’s cause.” Twenty-five years ago & 
woman did that, and pointed out, with St. 
John,* how he unveiled the mysteries of 
iniquity with no reluctant hand, while he 
entertained bis own coarse imagination 
with his own descriptions. Long before, 
Margaret Fuller found her pupils puzzled 
over Greek ideas of virtue; and, later, 
Buckle, taking his cue from comedy, as- 
serted that the Greek people looked on 
women merely as toys. If this movement 
was first made at Athens, who made it? 
Out of what class did it arise? Surely no 
historian will pretend that it had legitimate 
place in that era; that it was the exponent 
of a class of women who bore any such re- 
lation to ancient Athens as the best friends 
of Woman Suffrage bear to-day to the body 
politic of New England. There is danger 
that Mr. Parkman will forget the character 
of some of the women who have set their 
hearts upon this venture, because they are 
not easily to be found in public places, de- 
bating its issues. Some years ago, such 
women among us, seeing Woman Suffrage 
to be ivevitable and believing it to be de- 
sirable, turned aside from noisy debate 
about it, to help prepare themselves and 
other women for it. To secure better edu- 
cation; to help them not merely into new 
fields of labor, but to help them to occupy 
those fields with dignity and a proper sense 
of moral obligation; to arrest the flood of 
crude advocacies and irresponsible agencies 
that must always follow any great current 
in human affairs, as the motes dance in the 
sunbeam, or the wash of great cities floats 
upon the wave,—for this it was well worth 
while to pause. Some such women had read 
Aristophanes, and remembered with shame 
how mapy men had read it, and never ut- 
tered a protest. 

Is it true that the position of women has 
occupied, as Mr. Parkman asserts, the 
“chief attention of men since the world 
began?” At all events, we women do not 
think so. The ‘fighting animal,” whom 
our author so well describes, was for many 
centuries so occupied with predatory ex- 
ploits that he had little time to consider 
women, except as the mistresses of the 
maids who spun his flax, or the mothers of 
the children who were to confirm his victo- 
ries. . Nor was it wrong or unjust that it 
should be so. We do not complain of it. 
Civilization had not yet reached a point in 
which women could help life onward in 
any better way; and yet we seriously be- 
lieve that the pendulum of womanly life is 
now swinging far out of the domestic cir- 
cle because it was retained within very nar- 
row perpendiculars for too long a time. 
Normal action cannot be established in 
advancing conditions until causes of dis- 





* Manners and Customs of Greece, vol. i. p. 387. 


turbance cease. Throughout this article, 
Mr. Parkman writes upon the presumption 
that all those who are working for human 
suffrage are doing it with the idea of ‘‘turn- 
ing women into men,” and bringing both 
sexes, by main force, to one working plane. 
Crude utterances on popular platforms may 
sometimes look like this, as the ‘‘greenback 
craze” simulates a pure democracy; but 
should not sensible men detect the differ- 
ence? Does not Mr. Parkman know per- 
fectly well that a man like Wentworth 
Higginson or a woman like Helen Taylor 
starts from an entirely different impulse? 

For ourselves, if we believed that the na- 
tures of men and women corresponded 
closely, if we thought they were alike, 
or could become alike by any process of 
development, we should lose all interest in 
the question. What we want is to take ad- 
vantage of differences which God created 
for a wise purpose, and which Nature sus- 
tains with carefully extended similitude. 
We wish legislation to profit by those dif- 
fering factors which the Creator himself 
considered necessary to the evolution of its 
problems; one of these factors having had, 
so far, neither evident weight nor proper 
representation. In attempting to show the 
difference between the sexes, Mr. Parkman 
goes so far as to assert that they are perhaps 
incapable of wholly understanding each 
other. Can any sane man believe that a 
just God so intended it to be? The highest 
welfare of the family demands the fullest 
mutual understanding between husband and 
wife; and that these do not understand each 
other nor their children is a frequent sub- 
ject of reproach, When women are at 
last encouraged to act with proud freedom 
in all relations, secure of the affectionate 
approbation, if not of the sympathizing 
consent, of those they love, there will bea 
better chance for this mutual understand- 
ing. 

As to moral elevation, speaking in a large 
sense, both sexes must stand upon the same 
plane. A fountain can rise no higher than 
its source. God is the ultimate and original 
of both sexes alike; to both was addressed 
the sublime injunction, ‘‘Be ye therefore 
perfect, as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 
What the purity of men cannot give us, 
the purity of women will not. The truer 
life is to grow out of the differences in the 
natures of the two, obliging them to ap- 
proach purity from different stand-points, 
yet compelling them to cover both by one 
delicate line. Reason and emotion have 
both'a work to do in elevating socia) life and 
legal codes. That ‘‘Lawe,” which Hooker 
represented as thronedin the very bosom 
of God, must be seated securely in Infinite 

ove. 
¥ “It has been pretended that the distinct- 
ive mental qualities of women are inherited 
from ages of oppression,” writes our au- 
thor, and then proceeds to assert that qual- 
ities must be inherited alike by the sons and 
daughters of one mother. We must ask 
Mr. Parkman to quote chapter and verse. 
Qualities are one thing; encouragement and 
opportunity to exercise thosé qualities, 
another. Solong as women are taught that 
cowardice is no disgrace, they will conceal 
courage, if they feel it. Mental habits un- 
doubtedly are transmitted from age to age; 
strengthened by the laws, customs, and 
requisitions of a feudal though not con- 
sciously oppressive past; and we suppose 
that it was the frequent assertion of this 
that was in the author’s mind. If we are 
once launched into the question of ‘‘heredi- 
ty,” however, the verdict is as likely to go 
against asfor him. Small triumph to our 
argument should it do so; for the whole 
subject is as yet unexplored, and facts bear 
very incoherent testimony. It would seem 
to the observing mother that the qualities 
of her family descend to her male offspring, 
while those of the father’s race cross over 
to his daughters. It is not exactly the 
mother’s traits which so descend to her 
sons, but such of them as are compatible 
with male organization. 

We can predicate very little of what will 
occur when a human soul of either sex en- 
ters into the problem, and this is what 
makes all the torture of vivisecting experi- 
ment so cruel and so fruitless. Men and 
women are animals, it is true; but they are 
also something more. Moral power holds 
nerves to their duty, and may be assumed 
to interfere sometimes in the transmission 
of traits. 

“Excepting those that belong to the prov- 
ince of Religion, the nobler desires and en- 
ergies draw impulse from the principle of 
sex, Truth itself would hardly seem worth 
the pursuit, if women were not in the 
world!” We hope these words were only 
the slip of a facile pen. What appertains 
to Religion, if not the pursuit of Truth? 
How much finer the point, if our author 
had shown what support the sympathy of 
either sex would offer to the other in that, 
the very highest of all mortal functions,— 
a support which, as Mr. Parkman truly 
says, is found in difference, not in likeness! 
Certainly the rights and avocations of 
women must be considered ‘‘outside of 
sex,” from a point where the interests of 
both sexes can be seen clearly; but our au- 
thor must be acutely aware that the very 
rapid evolution of the Suffrage movement 
could never have occurred, if those who 





guided it had ignored history and fact. 


Noisy advocates are not always influential. 
The locomotive is a quiet creature compared 
to the whistle through which it drives its 
superfluous steam. 





Ata recent meeting of the Independent 
Order of Sovereigns at Chelsea, Mrs. C. P. 
Nickles was chosen president, After the in- 
auguration of officers she thus unfolded the 
principles of the organization. We hope 
she said the time will come, when the pre- 
cepts of the Golden Rule shall be so estab- 
lished in the minds of our people, that jus- 
tice and equity shall prevail in the land. 

We are an association of the industrial or 
working classes, without regard to race, 
sex, color, nationality or occupation, and 
who is there in the land who works at all 
who does not belong to this class? Ameri- 
can, Irish, English or Chinese, male or fe- 
male, black, white or red, yood-sawyer, 
lawyer or mother. Do we not all belong to 
the one great royal family? with the one 
Father God, who is no respector of persons, 
but causes the sun to shine alike on the just 
and the unjust. Though there seems to be 
a ruling spirit in society, under whose influ- 
ence certain classes seem to have monopo- 
lized all they could to themselves in the 
shape of trades, business, and positions, 
which those who work the hardest, and re- 
ceive the least pay, feel the injustice of most 
keenly; let me say to you, my friends, 
there is another class in the community, 
who without any compensation, work for 
love of friends and humanity, who are still 
less appreciated, and who with bleeding 
hearts, feel the ingratitude and injustice 
shown towards them. Therefore, let us 
work together for the universal interest of 
humanity. This can best be done, we be- 
lieve, through union and codperation. Let 
us each and all, individually and collective- 
ly, use our utmost endeavors to reform, or 
break down existing evils, elevate the mor- 
al tone of society, improve the condition, as 
far as possible, and complete the happiness 
of the workers of the world, and thus do 
our part towards the world’s redemption, 
ever remembering, that it is not’ with per- 
sons or classes we would exercise antago- 
nism, but with the existing evils of society. 
Since we believe in the principles of co-op 
eration, and are banded together for the 
purpose of advancing those interests which 
shall tend to elevate the character, and to 
improve the intellectual, moral, physical 
and financial condition of the human race, 
I ask you, to consider with me, if it would 
not be well to devote some portion of the 
time, in considering those questions and 
subjects which should help to accomplish 
the purposes for which we are organized. 
Perhaps you do not feel the need of educat-. 
ing yourselves on these subjects, but, if that 
be so, would it not be well that our doors 
were thrown open occasionally, and we in- 
vite in from the highways and the byways, 
those who are not so well informed on the 
principles of economy and codperation; I 
also believe, we ourselves might be benefit- 
ted and instructed. We have made an at- 
tempt at codperation, a small one, in the 
establishment of our own little store, and 
we know it has proved a benefit to those 
who have availed themselves of it, but how 
many dollars and cents might be saved, if 
the principles of codperation were thor- 
eughly understood and practiced. We be- 
lieve co-éneration is the much needed re 
form, and when we can Open the eyes of 
the laborer to see that instead of arraying 
himself against the capitalist, it were better 
and wiser for him to understand and prac- 
tice the principles of economy and codpera- 
tion, thereby saving money and making 
himself a capitalist, the work will have be- 
gun. Since codperation has proved so great 
aw success in Great Britain, is it not worth 
trying in this country? and in order to make 
it a success much instruction and informa- 
tion is necessary on thany subjects, Every 
laborer should practice temperance, thrift, 
industry, and economy and become a small 
capitalist. He should also be thoroughly 
imbued with and ready to practice equity, 
fairness_and brotherly kindness, and then 
combine their capital ina common stock. 
Through codperation, all classes will be 
come laborers, and all capitalists, for one 
cannot exist without the other, and the con- 
flict between labor and capital will cease. 





WOMAN'S WORK IN THE CHURCHES. 


Of the many valuable papers presented 
at the last session of the National Council 
at Detroit, perhaps the most incisive was 
one read by Rev. Dr. Goodell of St. Louis, 
entitled ““Woman’s Work as a Part of the 
Religious Movement of the Time.” It was 
a thoughtful discussion and generous esti- 
mate of certain new departures in the di- 
rection of aggressive effort, in the extended 
reference to the theory and success of the 
organization now so widely known as the 
‘‘Woman’s Board”—while certain kindly 
but peftinent criticisms were made on the 
idea of such an organization in the abstract 
those criticisms were tempered by the 
frankest admission that the underlying 
feeling was ‘‘sacred and worthy of all es- 
teem and should be carefully fostered.” 
Still further it was said that ‘‘the work of 





the Board has been good, and all motives 


‘then with 


and efforts connected with it have been in 
the highest degree worthy and honorable. 
It has a record written in the Book of Life.” 
The most enthusiastic admirer of the or- 
ganization could hardly have asked for a 
more appreciative estimate. 

The position, however, was well taken 
that ‘‘other causes require this help of 
women not less than foreign work; and if a 
valuable point has been gained for this in 
the organization of the Woman’s Board, 
let all boards share it. We must not keep 
our eye on foreign missions alone in consid- 
ering this principle, but look to the good of 
the entire cause of Christ.” Unless we 
“have Women’s Boards extended to the 
other benevolent organizations, they are, as 
it now is, cut off in a measure from wom- 
an’s help. The symmetry and balance of 
woman’s work is not kept. What God has 
joined together in mutual helpfulness is so 
far forth put asunder.” To the soundness 
of that position, no exception can logically 
be taken. The several departments of the 
aggressive work of the church, are only 
sections of a common endeavor, and to 
over-nourish one at the expense of the 
others, is, to say no more in the way of 
condemnation, bad policy. 

The whole matter is brought up anew for 
discussion by the measures now under con- 
sideration for the organization of a Wom- 
an’s Board for Home Missions. The prep- 
aration of a constitution is in the hands of 
a committee, and rumor has it that by the 
persuasion or pressure of certain friends of 
the Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions, 
the new organization is to be irrevocably 
committed to a certain restricted field of 
endeavor, so that the two societies shall be 
sharply differentiated from each other. 
Before long, and for self-preservation, the 
American Misssionary Association must 
proceed to organize its Woman’s Board,and 
three ‘‘auxiliaries’” in each 
church, with the necessary corps of officials, 
there wjll be a vivid reproduction of the 
state of affairs at Washington at a certain 
period during the war, when it was wittily 
said that ‘“‘you could not shy a stone ata 
dog without hitting a brigadier-general.” 

If the separation of the sexes in Christian 
endeavor is wise policy, what ought to be 
done is to organize the women of each 
church into one body for ‘Woman's 
Work.” It ought to have been done at the 
start. If separate bureaus of administra- 
tion for the different departments of mis- 
sionary enterprise are insisted upon, the 
arrangement will perhaps entail no greater 
evil than the additional and unnecessary ex- 
pense. The proposition to form new dicisive 
lines of organization through churches and 
conference of churches is another matter; 
it is mischievous and « blunder. The com- 
mittees that now have charge of the chari- 
ties of the church will protest against it. 
There are surely some of the pastors, who 
have the best interest of Christ’s kingdom 
at heart, who will stoutly oppose it, What 
is of more importance, it is altogether like- 
ly that the plan will not commend itself to 
the best judgment of the membership at 
large. 

The true solution of the problem is easy 
and simple, In every church where there 
is at present an ‘‘auxiliary” of the ‘““‘Wom- 
an’s Board,” in every body of churches 
where there is a ‘‘Branch,” let those organ- 
izatiopvs widen their outlook and extend 
their area of operations, so as to include the 
three great missionary causes that lie close 
to the Christian beart. Many churches are 
now considering just that wise expansion 
of sympathy and effort. And if, as is cur- 
rently reported to have happened not a 
hundred miles from Boston, any association 
of Christian women shall thereby lose its 
status as an ‘‘auxiliary” of an existing or- 
ganization, the excision need not cause 
many tears. If the organization can do 
without them, they certainly can do with- 
ont the organization, and the sentence of 
excommunication will not cut them off 
from the approval of the good, nor from 
the smile and benediction of their Lord.— 
Golden Rule, 





TEST FOR EXPLOSIVENESS IN PETROLEUM. 


Petroleum may be tested as to its explo- 
siveness by placing @ layer of it about as 
thick as the thumb in a porcelain crucible 
about two and a half inches wide, and 
warming it with a small spirit-lamp to 
ninety-five degrees, and then removing the 
lamp, and when the temperature has fallen 
to eighty-nine and a half degrees, throwing 
into it a burning match about an inch long. 
The latter should sink in the petroleum and 
decome extinguished without igniting it. 
If petroleum contains but twenty-nine per 
cent. of oils that distill at from 230 to 248 
degrees, it is unsafe. The amount of these 
may be determined by placing about two 
and three-quarter fluid drams of the petro- 
leum in a test-tube about an inch in diame- 
ter closed with a bent tube leading into a 
graduated tube, and heating it in a bath of 
one part of dry crystallized calcium chloride 
in six parts of glycerine, until white glyce- 
rine vapors begin to appear, indicative of a 
temperature of 257 degrees. With good 
petroleum, scarcely a drop will pass over. 
Adulteration with coal-oil can be detected 
by mixing it with an equal volume of con- 





centrated sulphuric acid, when, with good 
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petroleum, the increase of temperature wi] 
be about ninety degrees, and with the adul. 
terated article, from thirty-six degrees to 
ninety degrees; the former will also ¢ 
tinged but slightly yellow, whilst the latter 
will assume a dark brown color.—Harper's 
Baear. 





HOUSEHOLD TOPICS---NO. 3. 


Mrs. Diaz gave the third of her series of 
papers at 4 Park streeton Thursday, March 
18, at 7 1¢ P. Mm. 

Company was the first subdivision of her 
subject. She treated it so as to show the 
tiresomeness and waste of time in getting 
ready for it, and the unwholesome prepara. 
tions of food made in honor of it, while she 
made evident that the entertaining of com- 
pany simply and healthfully would be much 
better for hostess and guest. Below we 
give a few of her telling sentenees. 

‘Let me beg, entreat, implore, that you 
will not get ready for me. I know too well 
what this process means. It means pillow. 
shams, and furniture set back. It means 
richness in cooking. It means fatigue on 
your part, and also, loss of society on mine; 
for this getting ready usually continues so 
long as the company continues. Then there 
is the ‘shortening’ in food. Shortening it is 
in many ways. It shortens our purses, 
shortens our comfort, shortens our slumb- 
ers, shortens our lives. Is the well-being 
of visitors to be forever sacrificed to the 
false pride and vanity of the visited? For 
these motives are at the bottom of the mat- 
ter, although we must make some allowance 
for hospitality and a desire to please. Are 
you obliged to eat the naughty things? 
Morally obliged to, no; socially obliged to, 
yes. When guests know this or that dish 
has been prepared with great trouble for 
their special gratification, they feel loth to 
decline it, and, besides, no one likes to ap- 
pear notional; and besides again, there is 
the old Adam in us, prompting us to taste 
forbidden fruit. One objection to a great 
variety of dishes is that we keep on tasting 
after hunger has been satisfied; and food 
‘taken afterwards acts as an irritant on the 
system.” 

“It often happens that the women of a 
family have each a reputation as cook. 
Mother is a champion pie-maker; Nancy 
never fails in having goud cake; Ella’s 
blanc-mange is unequaled. At the approach 
of company, each of these feels called upon 
to sustain her reputation at almost any sac- 
rifice of time and convenience. Nancy 
shuts her piano, or her book, Ella drops 
her sewing, mother hustles her mending 
into some out-of-the way nook, and forth. 
with the three roll up their sleeves, don 
their kitchen aprons, collect their sugar, 
flour, lard, raisins, currants, citron, spices, 
&c., and proceed to do their best; that is to 
say their worst.” 

“I will tell you something which once 
happened to me. Certain business duties 
having detained me until nearly evening 
in a neighborhood at some distance from 
home, I decided to accept an oft-given invi- 
tation to drop in at any time, and take my 
tea with an acquaintance who resided in 
that locality. The family were out on my 
arrival, and owing to a mistake on my part, 
I passed through the dining-room in going 
to the parlor. The table was neatly laid for 
tea, and I could not help seeing upon that 
table a dish.of apple sauce, a plate of plain- 
looking gingerbread, some sliced meat, and 
the greater part of a large white loaf. Per- 
haps these drew my attention more strongly 
from the fact that I was desperately hungry. 
The family very soon arrived, welcomed 
me cordially, and the feminine portion of 
it left the room to ‘see about tea,’ as they 
said. ‘Luckily that cannot take long,’ 
thought I to myself, ‘for tea is about ready.’ 
But the meal was délayed nearly an hour. 
I had reckoned without my hostess. Being 
summoned by that individual to the table, 
I found everything changed. The cloth 
had been replaced by one which stood up 
in ridges. Instead of the former neat sim- 
plicity, there was now a gloss, a glare, a 
glitter, and a gilt-edgedness, the effect of 
which was to put buckram into my man- 
ners, and almost inté my heart. But the 
worst part is yet tobe told. The apple- 
sauce, the substantial loaf, thé ginger- 
bread, the sliced meat, had been removed, 
and in their places were preserves, hot bis- 
cuits, fruit cake, and jelly cake and fried 
oysters. There was but one dish upon 
which I was willing to satisfy my hunger 
and that was the sliced bread. But four 
times as many slices as the number on the 
table would hardly have sufficed for the 
purpose, and to eat all on the plate would 
have been impolite,” 

“My Cousin Dora,” said Miss Cindy, 
“had been talking a long time about having 
the teachers to tea. ‘I want to have ’em’ 
she kept saying, ‘but can not quite see my 
way clear to have ‘em.’ On Tuesday after- 
noon she said to me, ‘It is no use waiting. 
The waghing and ironing are done and I 
may as well have ‘em to-morrow as any time.’ 
She sent her little boy over and the teachers 
said they should be very happy to come. 
The next morning Dora was up bright and 
early. ‘I wantto seta good table,’ said 
she, ‘and I've been awake these two hours, 
planning what to make.’ In the course of 





the forenoon she made cake, and cockies, 
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and cream pie, besides boiling a tongue and 
cooking the family dinner. Her ‘help’ con- 
sisted of a little Irish girl twelve or thirteen 
ears old. I was an invalid at the time and 
could only lie on the sofa and shake things 
at the baby to keep him stilJ.. He sat on 
the floor near me, with his back to the 
kitchen door. I shook my worsted at him, 
and my: slipper and the tidies, and then 
dropped things down from the table as 
close to his hands as I could calculate. 
Dor& worked hard until dinner time. Af- 
ter dinner she touched up the rooms a lit- 
tle, filled the vases, dressed the baby and 
little Dora, and had just got her own dress 
changed when the company came. It then 
lacked not quite an hour of tea-time, and 
she went out to make the biscuit and see to 
the table. At tea-time I noticed that the 
hostess looked flushed and talked very lit- 
tle. She told me afterwards that she felt 
too tired to talk, oreven enjoy the evening.” 
A chapter on the food question headed 
“Life or Death,” Mrs. Diaz closed with the 
following. ‘‘It seems to me this food ques- 
tion is one not merely of comfort or dis- 
comfort, ease or disease, but a question of 
living or dying. The body is constantly 
wasting away and constantly being built 
up. The blood is the master-builder. If 
the proper materials are not furnished it, 
then the wasting goes on faster than does 
the building-up, and this means death.” 
The chapter on ‘“‘Husband and Wife” and 
“From an Outside Party” to the husband 
and to the wife was one of the most sugges- 
tive and interesting, but we must ask for no 
more room. The papers of Mrs. Diaz of 
which reports have been made, contain 
matter of the greatest practical importance 
presented in a serio-comic way, which 
pleases and amuses at the same time that 
suggestions are given and impressions made. 
Every step in life we take for the clearing 
up of difficulties, for the better regulating 
of work and the wiser adjustment of duties, 
isastep out of darkness into light, from 
confusion to s state of order, away from 
imperfection towards perfection. That 
Mrs. Diaz has led us to take these advanc- 
ing steps we are glad to testify, especially 
as we would have others helped by her. 
She gives her papers not only in Boston, 
but singly, or as a course, in places not too 
remote from this place, and on moderate 
terms. We trust that many communities 
will seize the opportunity of which we 
Boston women have been glad to avail our- 
selves. G. Davis. 


in 


THE ABDUCTION CLUBS OF IRELAND. 





The crime of abduction—carrying off 
young girls possessed of fortune—has been 
an offense committed since very early times. 
Maids, wives and widows have been the 
object either of cupidity or amorous de- 
signs, from the days of Paris, son of Priam, 
to the attempt of Mr. Carden of Barnane to 
carry off Miss Arbuthnot in recent years. 
Abduction caused the siege and fall of Troy; 
it led to the invasion of Ireland by the An- 
glo-Normans; it induced the Irish House 
of Commons to pass an act in 1634 for pun- 
ishing all those who ‘‘carried away maidens 
that be inheritors.” This statute was found 
insufficient to prevent the frequent com- 
mission of this offense, so the Irish Parlia- 
ment of 1707 made forcible abduction a 
capital felony, and this act also rendered 
those ‘‘who carried off heiresses, though 
not forcibly, incapable of enjoying their 
wives’ fortunes.”” The statute recites how 
‘one John O’Bryan, being a person of no 
property, did forcibly abduct and carry 
away Margaret McNamara, junior, she 
being entitled toa fortune of £2000 sterling, 
which fortune of £2000 the statute provides 
should not be touched by the aforesaid 
John O'Bryan. Asa proof of the frequen- 
cy of these outrages, 1 may mention that 
associations for carrying off heiresses ex- 
isted during the last century in Ireland. 
They were termed ‘‘abduction clubs.” The 
members bound themselves by oath to pro- 
mote the success of their brother mem- 
bers in carrying off sueh young or old girls 
as were the object of the members’ choice. 
In order to ascertain who were eligible for 
the proof of their high consideration, the 
clubs had their spies and emissaries. They 
paid servants for information respecting the 
fortune of daughters of the masters and 
means of obtaining admission to the houses 
where the daughters of neighboring gentry 
resided, and for such details of their mas- 
ters’ houses and families as it was prudent 
to ascertain before the abductors ventured 
to carry off'the young lady. The members 
of these clubs were usually what was known 
in Ireland as ‘‘squireens”—idle, dissolute, 
needy young fellows, drunken, debauched, 
improvident in their habits. Most of them 
were younger sons of country gentlemen, 
hangers on, or poor relations of respectable 

families—men who to dig were not able and 
too proud to beg. They looked to making 
a good—that isto say a rich—marriage as 
their only chance for giving them a station 
in society. When arich girl was marked 
for prey the members of the club in whose 
district she had the misfortune to reside 
drew lots as to who should be the abductor. 
When this was decided and the person on 
Whom the lot had fallen had no acquaint- 
ance with the object of his choice, his first 


possible gain her affections. Public balls, 
if they occurred at the time; meetings at 
private houses, if they moved in the same 
circle; race-courses or hunt-fixtures, if the 
fair lady was of a sporting character, were 
all availed of. The squireen was usually a 
good dancer and a daring horseman. When 
he got introduced to the lady he paid her 
marked attention. If he could marry her 
in facie ecclesia, it was so done, but there 
were romantic young ladies who preferred 
the éclat and risk of the abduction, and this 
put the love (?) and courage of the youth 
to the proof by outraging the law and peril- 
ing life by carrying off the lady. 

This bad example of the upper classes 
was sure to find imitators among the lower, 
and farmers and laborers foliowed the mode 
of gaining their wives very frequently. 
Our Irish novelist—Carleton—very graph- 
ically describes a case of the kind and also 
the prevailing notion that the offense pun- 
ishable by statute was not committed if it 
appeared the female was the abductor 
and not the male. To give a prima facie 
appearance to this state of the case the fe- 
male was often placed in front on the sad- 
dle and the man behind, so that it appeared 
she carried him off, and not he her.—From 
O' Flanigan’s ‘‘History of the Munster Cir- 
cuit,” 


i. 


HOME-MADE FEATHER DUSTERS. 





Feather dusters are among the more ex- 
pensive of household implements, and many 
neat housekeepers are withheld from pur- 
chasing them on this account. The feath- 
ers of the common barn-yard foWls can be 
utilized for this purpose, and made into 
handsome brushes with little trouble and 
expense. 

Separate the various kinds, reserving the 
prettiest for the outside; then put them 
into tin pans, and place them in a moder- 
ately heated oven to become thoroughly 
“seasoned,” but not baked. After this is 
accomplished, take a light hammer and 
flatten each quill. If any old feather dus- 
ter handles are to be found, you have a 
treasure; if not so fortunate, you may easi- 
ly improvise a handle from the rounds of 
old chairs or any such article; or an old 
broom handle, stained or ebonized, will an- 
swer very well. Have your glue-pot pre- 
pared, with a quantity of thick glue, and 
keep the water surrounding it constantly 
boiling hot. With a sharp knife or saw 
notch out a series of grooves in the lower 
part of the handie, about half an inch apart, 
and with a ball of smooth strong hemp 
twine about as thick as ‘‘wrapping thread” 
proceed to tie on the feathers. Taking the 
handle in the left hand, dip the end into the 
glue, and quickly arrange a number of the 
smaller and softer feathers around the flat 
part above the first groove; saturating the 
twine with glue, draw it twice round in the 
groove and over the feathers, having previ- 
ously made a knot on the end, and with a 
strong tack fastened it in the very end of 
the handle. Keep adding rows of feathers, 
and fastening with twine, applying hot glue 
to each part, until the entire end is well 
covered. Then taking the long feathers, 
carefully bend them until they form a bor- 
der gracefully curved outward as in the 
regular dusters. Finally, with the brush 
apply a quantity of thick glue sufficient to 
fill up all the interstices between the feath- 
ers, and wind with twine until quite uni- 
form, While wet, cover thickly with plas- 
ter of Paris, using a spoon to fill in among 
the quills. Let it become perfectly dry, 
when the feathers will be found entirely se- 
cure, forming a solid mass round the handle. 

Now measure the size of the brush, cut 
outa piece of colored leather or oil-cloth 
large enough to cover it, and glue the edges 
neatly together, first pinking out the lower 
part, and embellishing with a line of gilt 
bordering, using decalcomanie transfers if 
convenient. When dry, slip this band 
over the glued part of the feathers, and 
with small gilt-headed tacks nail a band of 
galloon, ribbon, or cloth, pinked out on 
each edge, over the upper part. 

Thus finished, the home-made brush is 
almost as neat and pretty, and certainly as 
durable, as the high-priced ones sold in the 
stores.—Harper’s Bazar. 





THE KOMANCE OF A LOST DAUGHTER. 


Thirty odd years ago a gentleman named 
Aaron Hiles, living in Dayton, O., was left 
a widower, with two small children, a boy 
and girl, aged two and three years. Having 
a married sister living in Dayton, he applied 
to her to take charge of them until he could 


quest was granted, and Mr. Hiles took his 
departure for parts unknown to most of his 
neighbors, but it was afterward learned 
that he stopped in Cincinnati, where he has 
since lived. 

About this time a lady made her appear- 
ance in Bloomington, Ind., having in 
charge a little boy and girl, for whom she 
was seeking a home. She induced a benev- 
| olent old couple, Emsley Willson and wife, 
with no children at home, to adopt the 
girl, telling ghem they would never be mo- 
lested in th@ possession of the child, and 
would never hear from her again. She then 
took her departure, taking the boy with 
her; leaving him, as afterward appeared, at 





care was to procure an introduction, and if 


some point near Dayton. After her return 


make other provision for them. This re/ 


to Dayton, it was given out that Mr. Hiles 
was dead, and two men swore to seeing 
him buried. 

The husband of the sister was appointed 
administrator of Mr. Hiles’estate. The sis- 
ter swore that she was the enly heir, and 
was about to come into possession of the 
effects of her brother, amounting to some 
$1,600, when others interfered, and con- 
tended that there were other heirs—chil- 
dren of Mr. Hiles--living. A settlement of 
the estate was thereupon delayed, and soon 
after the boy was produced. The girl 
could not be found. 

In the meantime Mr. Hiles had married a 
lady in Cincinnati without informing her 
of the existence of the two children; but, 
having in some manner received an intima- 
tion that he had some children living, she 
questioned him in regard to it, and was in- 
formed that they were with his sister in 
Dayton. She insisted on his bringing them 
home, and he went to Dayton after them, 
where he found the boy, but was thunder- 
struck to find the daughter had mysterious- 
ly disappeared. Investigation immediately 
followed, when he learned the fact in re- 
gard to his sister having taken the children 
away, his reported death, the administration 
of his estate etc., but to all his appeals to 
his sister for information as to the where- 
abouts of his daughter she turned a deaf ear, 
and informed him that he never would find 
her. Having learned that a man named 
Willson, from Bloomington, had claimed 
the property going to his daughter as heir, 
as her guardian, he wrote letters to every 
Bloomingtonian of whom he could learn. 

The girl grew to womanhood, and, about 
ten years ago, married a gentleman at Bloom- 
ington, Ind., who removed with her to a 
farm near Indianapolis, where she now 
lives, having been seven years a widow, 
with two little boys living. Up to the 
time of her marriage she knew nothing of 
her history, even her right name, for some 
reason, having been withheld from her; ut 
at that time she was informed of her real 
name. 

Less than a year ago a family removed 
from Bloomington to Cincinnati, and the 
lady became attached to the same church 
of which Mrs. Hiles is a member. Ac- 
quaintance fo!lowed, and through this Mrs. 
Hiles learned of the whereabouts of the 
long-lost daughter only a few days ago. 
One of the strange features of the story is 
that Mr. Hiles had met his son-in-law at 
Indianapolis on different occasions, having 
purchased lumber of him, neither suspect- 
ing the relation existing between them.— 
Buffalo Kapress. 
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THE FAMILY LIBRARY. 


Make a family library. The home ought 
no more to be without a library than with- 
out adining-room and kitchen. If you 
have but one room, and it is lighted by the 
great wood fire in the flaming fireplace, as 
Abraham Lincoln’s was, do as Abraham 
Lincoln did: pick out one corner of your 
fireplace for a library, and use it. Every 
man ought to provide for the brain as well 
as for the stomach. 

This does not require capital; there are 
now cheap editions of the best books; it 
only requires time and forecast. The best 
libraries are not made; they grow. 

At first buy only books that you want 
immediately to read. Do not be deluded 
into buying books because they are classics, 
or cheap, or that you may get rid of an 


agent. One book read is worth a dozen 
books looked at. No book is possessed till 
it is read. 


Reference books constitute an exception, 
and an important exception, to this rule. 
These are the foundation of a good library. 
The essential reference books are Webster’s 
Dictionary—for the family use Webster is 
incomparably the best—a good Atlas and 
an Encyclopedia. Any school atlas will 
do (and a second-hand one can be had for 
almost nothing) though if you are able to 
purchase it, Zell’s Hand Atlas is much bet- 
ter. There is no best cyclopedia; your 
choice must depend upon your resources, 
pecuniary and mental. 

In purchasing books exercise a choice in 
editions. The lowest priced books are not 
always the cheapest. Buy books of tran- 
sient interest or minor” importance—all 
novels, for example, and current books of 
travel—in cheap forms. The best novels 
can be had in prices ranging from ten to 
fifteen cents each; a binder, at the cost of a 
dollar, will enable you to bind together all 
of a size, and make a volume out of what 
would otherwise become, when read, only 
material for the waste basket. On the other 
hand, histories, classics of all sorts, and 
generally all permanent books, should be 
bought in good binding and good type. It 
takes well seasoned lumber to make a good 
family library. 

Have a place for your library. Respect- 
able hanging-shelves can be bought in our 
cities and towns for a dollar and upward. 
A dollar spent in pine lumber, and a little 
mechanical skill, will make a larger and 
better one. Varnished pine is handsome 
enough for any parlor. A place for books 
will ery to be filled till it gets its prayer 
answered. Bookshelves preserve books. 
One shelf of books gathered together is a 
better library than twice the number scat- 
tered from attic to cellar.—Christian Union. 





AGASSIZ AND HARVARD. 


Professor Alexander Agassiz was shown 
up by President Eliot at the Harvard alum- 
ni dinner at New York, as one who has fol- 
lowed Dr. Holmes’ wise advice: 

“God bless you, gentlemen! Learn to give 

Money to colleges while you live,”— 
having since 1870 given Harvard college 
$230,000 only $65,000 of which has ever 
been reported to the public. His gifts are 
made in the simple and sensible way of ap- 
plying what he sees to be needed, and only 
President Eliot has known about it. Pro- 
fessor Agassiz is not only an able scientist, 
but manager of one of the best copper 
mines of the world.—Springfield Republican. 


HUMOROUS. 


“Julius, did you attend de last meetin 
ob de debating society?” ‘‘Yes.” ‘Well, 
what was de fust ting dat cum afore de 
house?” ‘‘Why, it was a charcoal cart.” 


A newly married couple riding in a car- 
riage were overturned; whereupon a by- 
stander said it was a shocking sight. ‘“Yes,” 
said the gentleman, ‘‘to see those just wed- 
ded to ‘fall out’ so soon.’ 


‘‘Why are ladies’ dresses about the waist 
like a general meeting?” asked John of his 
sister Bella. ‘‘Because there is a r= 
there,” she replied. ‘‘Yes,” he added 

often a great deal of bustle!” 


A very tall man, ina train, said to his 
neighbor: ‘‘I shall get out here and stretch 
7 1y legs a bit, as we have to wait ten min- 
“For goodness sake, sir, don’t do 
that; they are too long by half already.” 


The amaster of the Central Pacif- 
ic Rail says that he recently saw a 
Chinese cigar manufacturer Loreen} labels 
on his boxes on which was prin “The 
Chinese Must Go.” Asking the Chinaman 
what he did that for, the reply was, ‘‘Sand- 
lot man he read that, buy the box, smoke 


my cigar.’ 


NOW READY. 














The 2d Volume of the 


Spare Minute Series, “Cheer- 
ful Words,” 


From Geo, McDonald. 
Edited by E. E. Brown, with Biography. Intro- 
duction by James T. Fields. 16 mo. $1.00, 


D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers, 
Boston. 


JUST OUT. 


A companion volume to “THe Prayer-MEETING 
AND ITs IMPROVEMENT,”’ by the same auther, 


“How to Conduct Prayer- 
Meetings,” 


By Rev. Lewis 0. Thompson. 
12mo. $1.25. 


D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers, 
Boston, 


“It is the boy's delight, a mine of gold, silver, 
and diamonds in the household, and the young peo- 
ple will have it.”"—Providence Press. 

**We wish we had it in our power to banish all the 
vile story sheets which are corrupting the children, 
by substituting so bright, so genial, so pure and so 
instructive a monthly as ‘Wide Awake.’ ’’—Record 
and Bvangelist. 

Send 20 cents for sample of Wide Awake, 

Fine illustrations; Bright Short Stories; Humor- 
ous Sketches; fine Art-Papers; Illustrated Poems; 
Music for Schools, etc. Address 


D, Lothrop & Co., 32 Franklin 
Street, Boston. 


D.LOTHROP & CO'’S. 


PERIODICALS. 
Wide Awake, One Year, $2.00 
Little Folks’ Reader, - 15 
Babyland oe «6 50 


The three to one address, $3.00 
The Sabbath-School Monthly,1 year 60 
The 8. 8. Monthly Bible Class, ** ** 25 
The Pansy, for Children's 
Sunday Reading, oe 6 9 
The three to one address, $1,00. 
Address, 


D. Lothrop & Co. Boston. 
CORNS, BUNIONS, 


AND BAD NAILS, 
Skillfully treated by 
MR. & MRS. DR. H. C. EDWARDS. 


Lasts and Boots made to fit the feet. 
1306 Tremont Street, Corner Winter St., 
Boston. 8mo41 








MARCUS WARD & OO. 


Christmas and New Year Cards, 
FOR 1879-1880. 


We prepared to offer out of town Retro 
following Cortaeat of if See Dem Cees a Se 
Six assorted Cards for........ b 

FA assorted oe eo SEG cannseacesnn sia 5g 4m 
pt. nay Dy et tg , 
H. H. CARTER, 





|] PERMANENTLY CURES [ 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 


TRY IT Now !: 
Buy it at the Druggists. Price, $1.00, 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & 60., Propristors, 
3 Burlington, Vt. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boviston Street. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1879, 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, | 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMERTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


PosT GRADUVUATH 


oR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at auy time, are open to 

PUPILS OF BOTH SHXES. 


A semngtet education aoe thus be received in pre 

oniee ‘or Dasinees, Ont or Scientific § Schools. 

8 are prepared for an receiving the same 

instruction as the any ot “falte a number have 
the e ons with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasi 
with itary Drill, and the stave a selena oie 
room with approp priate exerc: 

The new ool Pepe is situated in the most oper 
and pry! me os. e immediate bsg nd 
of the Art Museum and x the Museum of Natural a 

% ablic square whic 
pe an h excellent pl play rqvemea. Prive yours? ’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be ineported.. 
aang cipais consalted fro 6 to 1 o’clock on 


2 and Saturdays du: and dail 
pte : a after ry "Satal aan 


be had at evstotes of A. Willams “& Co neTbos, 
Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail ly? 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SH=xX HS, 
With Equal magne. 2 Duties, and Priv- 








The lectures of the seventh year 
1879, and continue to June, 1880. 
School was one of the first in this coun 


ee 


one m: a and to furn 
course. To secnre still more thorough 
Treulta an optional four years’ course is established 


by which the graduate attains an eee ym degree 


in Medicine and evidence of study. 
The New England Female ‘ Medical “College = 
first school = oa for = medical ed 


of women. n 1874, by an of the 
united with 3 Bowton Uni iversity Schoo! of . icine. 
— announcemente or rmation, ad the 


I, oi TALBOT, M. D., 
66 Marlborough’ . pregeen, oo 


A FINISHED MUSICAL EDUCATION 
THE N. E. CONSERVATORY, 


BOosTON, 
Employing 75 Eminent Professors, 


Has an ualled repu' ‘or furnishing a Com’ 
plete Musical fecncson at merely 4 
bined with rare 





will be 
Wl carey laa et Teachere and Students. 


New England } Musical and 
Literary Bureau. 


ly8+. Music 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Near Philadelphia. U: Friends. Both 





fg ye Co 
;. Normal 
periment: Preparatory and Model seoole 

For particulars ad 


EDWARD H.  MAGURS. President. 





3 Beacon street, Boston. 


Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. 


1y25. 
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THE WOMAN'S J OURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, MAR. 27, 1880, 








In any consideration of the women artists: 
of of today, it would be 
to form a just estimate without 
back a few years to see how very 
there have been any women artists 
or any opportunity for making them; 
for the painter, though he must first be 
born, like the poet, needs a school almost 
more than he. And Massachusetts women 
a few years ago were not brought up to 
think the fine arts their province. 

Harriet Hosmer was the first to break 
bounds and to try her hand at modeling 
the clay in a neighboring clay pit; very 
early she found her way to Rome, and I 
think Massachusetts can claim no share in 
her artistic education. 

Miss Sarah Clarke, whose hand at seventy 
has not lost its cunning, was among,the 
first to choose pencil and brush for life- 
long companions; she has lived abroad 
during the most of her artistic life. 

Anne Whitney, more than eighteen years 
ago, modeled a colossal figure and several 
life-sized statues with little instruction be- 
yond ber own fervent desire; she, too, went 
abroad before many years, and among the 
old treasures of art found what nothing 

could show her. I believe she is the 

only Massachusetts woman sculptor who 

received a national recognition, having 

been elected in 1875 to make a statue of 

Samuel Adams fer the Capitol at Washing- 

ton; this she has also been asked to repeat 
for this city. 

Seulpture seems to be earlier sought than 
‘painting; being the more simple and im- 
mediate expression of artistic feeling. 

Drawing was taught in private schools at 
this time after the Harding style; but there 
Wis little serious instruction before the 
establishment of the old school of design, 
whose first intention was to teach the de- 
signing of wall papers, carpets, etc., and so 
open a new field for the support of wom- 
en. I think that intention met with small 
success or was but partially carried out. In 
my first experience there, about 1860, 8. 
Salisbury Tuckerman was at the head of 
the school; he had come fresh from the 
academical routine of the English schools, 
and he taught the first principles of draw- 
ing strictly; first the line, by innumerable 
copperplate intricacies of design to be care- 
fully copied with a hard pencil; then sim- 
ple forms in flat studies or slight architect- 
ural figures; later, casts of the antique. 
This was done with the point of a crayon, 
and for perfect success required endless 
time, patience, and surety of hand. There 
was no life class of any kind and what 
would have been done later for the aspiring 
student if the school had lived I cannot 
even guess. After its demise, Mr. Tucker- 
man opened a smaller school in his own 
house for the ensuing two years, where he 
taught with untiring fidelity the principles 
and practice in which he believed. 

I think nobody has carried out these 
principles of instruction in Boston so fully 
as Miss H. L. Brown, and she has mingled 
them in her teaching with other newer and 
more vital ideas. 

About 1862 a new light arose in the art 
world of Boston. Dr. William Rimmer 
opened classes for drawing and modeling; 
he was also engaged to teach a class at the 
Lowell Institute. An earnest seeker, a'man 
who united the anatomical knowledge of a 
surgeon to “the most extraordinary facility 
in free-hand drawing and an artistic feeling 
of no common strain; he was an inspiring 
teacher. Men and women, even artists of 
repute, flocked to his classes. His teaching 
concerned the human body in special: its 
movements, changes, growth, and expres- 
sion. Later to his blackboard instruction 
was added, what the more earnest women 
cried out for ardently, a living model, in 
whom the actual body could be studied in 
its marvelous movements and mechanism. I 
think many of the women who are now most 
successfully at work, must remember with 
an undying gratitude the impulse of that 
class in the Studio Building. But more 
was wanted. Nobody had yet taught 
painting. 

Young men had been sped abroad to the 
schools and galleries of Europe. Young 
women had less opportunity for foreign in- 
struction, and no advantages at home. 

One.or,two more anxious spirits had 
urged Mr. T. M. J. Johnston to take them 
into his studio, and this resulted in his 
opening ‘a class about 1866. He wasa pupil 
of Mr, Hunt and he taught drawing and 
painting after a more truly artistic fashion 
than anything that had been seen in Boston 
before. The pupils were encouraged to study 
from life, and Italian pedlars and grinders 
and boot blacks were invited to sit as mod- 
els..__There was one wonderful advantage 
not set down in the bond between Mr. 
Johnston and his pupils:--Mr. Hunt not 
infrequently came into the class room with 
a stirring word that leftall in a glow behind, 
the students hardly knew why. I think 

felt the hand at the wheel, however, 
half recognized the purpose that filled 
their teacher and his master too. 

The next opportunity for women in Bos- 
ton was so much more brilliant that it 
seemed as if all that had gone before had 
been but preparation for this. 










William Morris Hunt opened a school in 
the winter of 1868-9. A few women, of 
those who went to it, guessed what this 
chance might mean; fewer still knew from 
any actual experience. What he taught 
most was no academic rule, but such large 
views of what art meant, that it seemed all 
living could be governed by them as well. 

Lines—forms; we were too young in 
years and in experience to be taught them; 
we were not too young in the master’s 
opinion to be taught the meaning of beauty, 
and faithful devotion to truth, ‘Draw 
what you see,” was his first rule; and how 
to see his first lesson. 

First the values, the meaning, the move- 
ment of the subject, dependent upon no 
detail. This was beginning at the other end 
of the ladder—looking for beauty first; in- 
struction we had known before was of 
detail, this concerned the whole. 

But it worked well. He knew that those 
who cared most for that, would not shrink 
from the more painful steps between them 
and its ultimate attainment. 

To love your subject and to show others 
why you love it was the aim he set before 
us rather than any pursuit of what is so 
tritely called finish, ‘‘as a mouse finishes a 
cheese,” commented Mr. Hunt. — 

This was at first. I remember how cor- 
dially he recognized, later, more intelligent 
attempts at finish, among those whom he 
had taught to leave the whole face a blank 
rather than lose the poise of the head upon 
the shoulders or its proportion to the body. 

The study was principally from life, and 
from draped models entirely. And the in- 
struction was simply William Hunt’s own 
life and experience. All he knew was at 
our service. He gave himself. And if we 
didn’t quite understand how much it was 
that he was giving, we knew we were drink- 
ing from a fountain of life. 

I think it isn’t too much to say that to 
William Hunt’s inspiration and teaching is 
due directly or indirectly, almost all the 
worthy work done by the women painters 
of Massachusetts to-day; nor was his influ- 
ence limited to Massachusetts or New 
England. 

For two years Mr. Hunt gave his best 
strength to his school; and after that he 
continued to help the students, by advice 
and teaching, in the classes of his pupils 
which were an immediate outgrowth of his 


own. 
These classes again have helped to form 


other schools. Two in special of Mr. 
Hunt’s class have become well known as 
teachers in Boston: Miss Helen M. Knowl- 
ton and Miss Sarah Johnston; and they 
have sent out pupils to teach the same 
methods of simplicity and truthfulness, 
into towns in Massachusetts and Maine and 
Connecticut and the West. 

So the good seed sown by Mr. Hunt is 
springing up in far off spots which he 
never saw, and women are helping women 
in some degree as he helped them. 

A half dozen or more of the ‘Hunt 
Class” have become professional artists. 
They have had a fair portion of success as 
portrait painters and landscape painters. 
They have exhibited their work in Boston, 
in New York, in Philadelphia, in Cincin- 
nati. One or two have made decorations 
and pictures for other cities. 

One of the elder women painters, Mrs. 
Darrah, can, perhaps, hardly be calleda 
pupil of Mr. Hunt; but she acknowledges 
a great debt to him. Her pictures are well- 
known in Boston, New York and Philadel- 
phia, they bring high prices, and high praise 
as well. 

One other, well-known as a flower paint- 
er, Miss Elizabeth Greene, though never in 
his class, found him ever helpful and in- 
spiring, and a constant encouragement to 
better and other work. 

It may seem to you that I dwell too long 
upon Mr. Hunt’s work for women; but it is 
so important that not to speak of it would 
be to ignore the largest influence ever felt 
here in this direction. 

More than this, it was the first instruction, 
with the exception of Dr. Rimmer’s, which 
recognized women’s claim to the best teach- 


ing. 

fiere they were taught as any students in 
school; they were criticised as roughly, 
made to work as strenuously, praised as 
frankly, as men; andI never could see any 
difference in the kind of work they did. 
Good work (student work in a school) is 
good work, poor work is poor; it is neither 
masculine nor feminine. 

Women have done so much poor work, 
alas! in these directions, that people had 
begun to think good work must be mascu- 
line. We of to-day and of the future must 
help to do away with that fallacy. We 
have more to contend with than men, as in 
every department where both may struggle 
and succeed or fail. But I think from my 
own experience that the public is fair 
enough, and perhaps even more liberal to 
women, in criticism, at least; and that the 
same quality of work will commonly bring 
a like price, and like appreciation. 

This is not always true, and the commit- 
tee on the Sumner Statue must bear the 
disgrace of having rejected their best model 
in a competitive examination, because the 
artist was a woman. However, Anne Whit- 
ney has worked on and up into a larger 
fame, in spite of this injustice, and stands 


shoulder to shoulder with our best men. 

Though I have no personal experience of 
it, I want to speak of the Art School, at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, under the direction 
of Mr. Grundmann and Mr. Frederic 
Crowninshield, two teachers with a liberal 
European education. The school has the 
advantage of all the works of art in the 
Museum, being under its immediate protec- 
tion. There were last year in ali depart- 
ments about one hundred and fifty pupils, 
three quarters of whom were women ;they are 
taught the rudiments of all branches of art. 
It is, perhaps, too early to expect much re- 
sult from aschool only in its third year, 
but it has been a beginning for many who 
would otherwise have lacked teaching, and 
it offers its advantages on very generous 
terms. 

Of the work in studios, I cannot speak, as 
I rarely see the inside of any studio but my 
own. By their fruits we may judge some- 
what as to what is going on, though proba- 
bly much work is never exhibited. 

There are several studios occupied by the 
members of the Hunt class, and perhaps it 
goes to prove what a liberal teacher William 
Hunt was, that the work they show is of 
such divers sorts. 

Some of these women with a number of 
gentlemen form an artists’ club which meets 
every month, and where new work is usually 
shown, so that the members keep a certain 
knowledge of each other, which, together 
with a frank criticism among themselves, is 
extremely helpful. 

This club was started under the influence 
of Mr. Hunt, and he was its main inspira- 
tion; but it has lived on without him and 
seems to have some vitality in its own con- 
stitution. 

Artists need to encourage sympathetic 
criticism wherever it may be found, and 
women, specially, are more likely to be 
alone, and to grow rusty, missing contact 
with their peers. 

We are so young still, as a nation, that 
art has seemed an exotic—has been an exot- 
ic, I may say, since all our best has been 
nourished in the Old World; and the tender 
plants have found the climate trying when 
brought back from the more ‘sympathetic 
atmosphere of France and Italy. 

William Hunt chose to work here in spite 
of this; Anne Whitney chooses it. Isn't 
America the best place for Americans 
whether men or women? Does she not de- 
serve the best we can give her? 

My feeling would be to urge women to 
go abroad if possible; and to bring home 
all they can make their own. The good 
they may do there is small; here there is a 
world of work needed. 

And art is surely no selfish pleasure, but 
demands of its followers to give even as 
they receive. E. H. B. 
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FOREIGN ITEMS, 





Madame Frances Carina, of Brescia, be- 
queathed in 1851, to the Atheneum of her 
native city, 12000 francs, the annual revenue 
to be used as a prize to recompense philan- 
thropic work. At the last distribution we 
find that Thirise Biagi looking from her 
window saw a child of four years fall into 
the river, which was very deep in that place. 
This woman, though in delicate health, ran 
precipitately down a ladder, snatched the 
child as he rose, and gave him safely into 
the hands of those who were on the bank; 
she received a diploma of honor and fifty 
francs. 

Mesdames Elizabeth and Madeline Girelli 
have founded at Marone a large establish- 
ment where 120 poor girls are educated to 
earn their own bread by work; 120 girls are 
thus saved from misery and vice. These 
benevolent ladies superintend, themselves 
this institution, to which they have conse- 
crated their fortune and their life. They 
were decreed a silver medal, but their mod- 
esty equals their generosity; they have ask- 
ed that the price of their medal should be 
given to their asylum. Another woman, a 
vegetable seller, Angeline Trinilla, refused 
a gold medal which had been voted to her 
for a heroic deed, saying: ‘I only did my 
duty in aiding others, send the price of the 
medal to Sicily, to aid our sufferers there, 
this will makeme happy.” Her noble wish 
was granted. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


The North American Review for April 
opens with Part I. of an article which aims 
to show McClellan’s ‘‘Last Service to the 
Republic.” The paper has the spirit of an 
advocate defending his client, more than 
that of the judge deciding with political 
fairness. The time has not yet come for a 
final decision on many of the military ques- 
tions of the latewar. That McClellan ren- 
dered valuable aid to the Republic by 
his services during the period of the battle 
of Antietam, all must admit; that he was a 
patriot all fair-minded students of history 
: will concede; that he had in certain direc- 
tions military capacity is readily granted; 
but that he was a great commander we do 
not believe. ‘The Relations of Canada to 
the United States” is discussed by Sir F. 
Hincks, who concludes that the United 
States has no just ground to complain of 
the Canadian tariff, that Canada has endeav- 
ored to renew the reciprocity treaty of the 
United States, and has evinced a readiness 
to concede all reasonable demands; that the 
fishery question must very soon become a 
subject of negotiation ; that there is no prob- 
ability of change in the political state of 

















Canada; and that it is desirable that some 
effort should be made by the United States 
to establish satisfactory commercial rela- 
tions between the two countries. The third 
article, by Rev. David Swing, on “The 
Failure of the Southern Pulpit,” is not a 
definite and satisfactory treatment of this 
subject. It is e and lacks point 
“General Grant and the Third Term,” by 
Mr. Boutwell, is on the other hand a very 
vigorous and definite discussion of his sub- 
ject, but he fails, in our judgment, to grasp 
all the aspect of the question. His treat 
ment bas more of the spirit of the partisan 
than the breadth of the statesman. Mr. 
Parnell presents his view of the “Irish 
Land Question” and Edward Cary discusses 
three ‘‘Recent Works on Trade and Fi- 
nance.” Thus it will be seen this number 
deals with a variety of topics of present in- 
terest; but there is no one paper which can 
be regarded as unusually marked either for 
its ability or breadth of treatment. 

Victor Hugo’s wonderful facility of 
composition is shown, says an excl-ange, 
in a story related by one of his friends, 
The second volume of the last ‘‘Légende 
des Siécles” had gone to press when 
one day Paul Meurice entered the poet's 
room in a terrible state of excitement. 
‘What is it?” asked Hugocalmiy. ‘‘Why 
do you know,*’ exelaimed Meurice, ‘‘that 
there is not a single woman in the two vol- 
umes of your last part?” ‘Ah, indeed,” 
replied Hugo, “Il never thought of that! 

hat do you want me to do?” ‘Why, 
simply put some in! In the first part you 
have Eve, the Rose of the Infanta, and the 
Countess Mahant, but this time not a single 
female type!” ‘‘Very well,” assented the 
poet, ‘‘you shall have the necessary wo- 
men;” and the following morning he began 
his famous group of ‘‘Idyls,” sending to 
the ptess about a hundred verses a day. He 
is said to have written the fourth act of 
‘Marion Delorme,” in twenty-four hours. 


Miss Mary Tinker, the brilliant author of 
“Signor Monaldini’s Niece,” has resided in 
Rome for the past six years, and it was 
there she completed her book ct a time 
when she was so ill that she lay in her bed 
a considerable part of each day. In a re- 
cent letter to a friend in Chicago sbe says 
that the book was ‘‘written under desperate 
pressure, and balf of it was not copied at 
all. As for the criticisms of it, I almost 
agree with them. The praises astonish 
me.” She says that her chief encourage- 
ment to write came from a former editor of 
The Atlantic. ‘‘1do not know who he was,” 
she says; ‘‘but Ican yet repeat almost all 
his letter by heart. He — the article 
I sent—it was the initial of a series—telling 
me that | was on the wrong track; but he 
encouraged me to write. ‘You cannot fail 
to win success,’ he said. I have often 
wished that I might be able to thank him 
for that note; for I was young, poor, help- 
less and discouraged when it came to me, 
and it helped me then and afterward. 








“I Don’t Want a Plaster’ 

said a sick man to a druggist ‘“‘can’t you give me 
something to cure me?’ His symptoms were a lame 
back and disordered urine, and were a sure indication 
of kidney disease. The druggist told him to use 
Kidney-Wort and in a short time it effected a com- 
plete cure. Have you these symptoms? Then get a 
box to-day—before you become incurable. Itis the 
cure: safe and sure. 








SPECIAL NOTICES, 
New England Women’s Club, Monday, 
March 29, at 3:30 p.m., Dr. Frederick Hedge wi 
read a paper on “Ethica! Systems.’ 





Lecture in Wesleyan Hall, Thursday afternoon, 
April 1, by Dr. A. B. Haynes on “Some of the Dis- 
eases incident to Women.” 





A Literary and Musical Entertain- 
ment in behalf of the New England Women’s Club 
Scholarship for Young Women will be given at the 
Club Room, 5 Park street, on the eveningof Thurs- 
day, April 1, at 7:34 o'clock, in which Ole Bull, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Miss Laura Schirmer, The Athene 
Quartette, Miss Anna Baright and Mr. F. i. Sargent 
will take part. Tickets at $1 each may be had at the 
Club Room, or at the office of the Woman's JOURNAL. 





Harvard University. Examinations for 
Women, Cambrid :e, May 26, 1880. For information 
address secretary for W. man’s Education Association 
Boston, Mass. 





Lavinia Goodell, Attorney at Law, 
Madison, Wis. Collections made; Loans negotiated; 
every class of legal business attended to with prompt- 
nese and accuracy. 








Easter Cards. 


Easter Eggs, Easter Novelties in Pictures, etc., A 


wonderful variety. 
J.35.GOULD. 10 Bromfield Street, Sostee, 


THE ALPHA. 
A WOMAN’S PAPER. 


Tue Atpaa is published on the first day of each 
month, by the Moral Educational Society of Wash- 
ington, D. C.,and can be obtained of newsdealers, 
or will be sent at the following rates: 

Single copy, one year - - -+ $1.00 
Six months a. ss RS 50 
Three months - . .. us 25 


WOoOMAN’sS 
National Lyceum Bureau. 


LECTURES, READINGS, &c., &c. 


RACHEL FOSTER, Manager, 1909 North Twelfth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Referees: 

SARAH PUGH, 

MRS. BISHOP SIMPSON, 

M. LOUISE THOMAS. 

HARRIET JUDD SARTAIN, M. D. 

MRS. AUBREY SMITH, 

MARY FORNEY WEIGLEY. 

For the management of the business of women as 
readers or in the lectu.e fleld. Apply for terms to 
the manager. Lyceums or Literary Associations de- 
siring to arrange for a course of lectures and readings 
(by women) can obtain special terms. 8mo13 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
lete in every department, is now open to invalids. 
Bend for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heights. 














BLAKE'S 
GREAT 
PIANO 
PALACE. 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 


Without dowt the finest Pianos in the world. 

Sonoed aI ee opeat atten: Gherwood. Schik’ 
. enno, Rive-Kings Thur f 

Thomas, and the whole united Ie, mete, Aioan, 


THE CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO. PIANOS, 
Gives good eatlafactlon aud ts fully warrasnede et 
BRIDGEPORT ORGANS. 

fans, that for style, toue and, finish, “caanot te 
VIOLINS, BANJOS, GUITARS. 


Accordeons, Concertinas, Baud Iastruments, Stri 

Bridges, ete. Call and examine, or cond ‘tor om 
jagues. CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO., Proprietors 
(Established 1869] No. 612 Washington street Boston. 


ll ly 


PRANG’S ART PUBLICATIONS. 


EASTER CARDS. 


In @ great variety of styles and designs, among 
whieb are 


EASTER E66 CARDS, 


The novelty aud beauty of which are of striking 
character. 





EASTER CROSSES. 


PRANG’S SATIN BANNERETS. 


These beaatifal bannerets, for the Christmas tree, 
or for decoration, are the novelty of the season. 
They are elegantly illuminated, and have appropriate 
mottoes, printed on the richest satin, of various tinte, 
and furnished with silk cord and tassels. 


PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY FOR 
CHILDREN. 


Six charming juveniles, text by Mrs. A. M. Diaz 
and classification by N. A. Calkins,each with thirteen 
colored illustrations, with the following titles:— 


Swimming Birds, 
Scratching Birds, 
Wading Birds, 


Birds of Prey, 
Cat Family, 
Cow Family. 


PRANG’S PANELS, ON HEAVY GILT- 
EDGED MOUNTS. 


These panels have become very popular as an orn 
ament for the easel or mantel. They are published 
in a great variety of subject and size, and by their 
artistic design and execution suit the taste of the 
most fastidious, 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art and Educational Publisher 


BOSTON. 433m 





Price within the reach of Au, 


Most popular books since printing was invented. 
The Full and Complete Lectures 


oO 


Col. R. C. Ingersoll, 


No. 1. Mistakes of Moses. No. 2. Skulls ‘ 
Ghosts. No.4. Hell. No. 5. Liberty of Man we 
man and Child. No.6. Gods. No. 7. Intellect- 
ual Development. No. 8. Human Rights. No. 
9. Hereafter; No. 10. Religious Intolerance. No. 
11, Heretics and Heresies. No. 12. Col. Ingersoll’s 
Vindication of Thos. Paine: No. 13. Plea tor 
Individuality and Arraignment of the Church. No. 
14. The Religion of Our Day. No. 15. Personal 
Deism Denied. No. 16. The Philosopher of 
Reason—Humboldt. 


PRICE 5 CENTS EACH, 


Col. Ingersoll and His Chicago 
Critics. 


A lecture by the Rev. James K. Applebee. 
Price 15 Cents. 

Speech of Charles Stewart Parnell at th - 
tion Building, Chicago, February 23 1880, apc 
er with a short Biography of his Life, with. Large 
Portrait and Autograph on Cover Page. Price 10c. 

Full Report of the Grand Re-Union of the rs 
and Sailors of the late War, held at Soldier 
Nov. 12 to 15, °79, including all Speeches and those 
of Ce R. G. Gugepeoll, a . Wm. F. Vilas, Samuel 

. Clemens ar wain’ \. 

PRICE b CENTER 8 Speech on Babies). 

‘*Life and Trip Around the World ot 
Gen. rant,’ 15 Cents. 

“Last Speech of Senator Zach Chand- 
ler,?? and Biographical Sketch, wi 
trait of Mr. Chandler on Cover Page, 6 Gan. on 

Common Sense, Essay on Dreams, The Re- 
ligion of Deism, i ‘ 

Pane, PRICE 25 CENTS” “OUD Dy Thomas 

Any of the above sent post-paid upon receipt of price. 


Agents wanted in every City and Town. Liberal 
Terms. 


Address: P. W. CARROLL, 


101 Randolph &t., Chicago, Ills. 
3wl3 





$5 to $20 ec ast home, Samples worth 
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